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GEORGE WASHINGTON AS A REAL ESTATE AGENT. 


In the Baltimore Journal of one hun- 
dred and seventeen years ago (1773) 
George Washington advertises for 
sale 20,000 acres of land on the Kana- 
wha and Ohio rivers. The old paper 
containing this notice was found be- 
tween the lids of an old Welsh Bible, 
belonging to a citizen of Covington, 
Ky. How it got there and was pre- 
served is hard to tell. 

In this advertisement Washington 
comes up to the standard of any of 
his Western less “illustrious” suc- 


cessors, and it is doubtful if he comes’ 


up to the standard of veracity laid 
down in the “Hatchet and Cherry- 
tree” affair. 

After the light and experience of 
one hundred and seventeen years of 
development of the Kanawha and 
Meigs County hills, the facts do not 
seem to justify the father of his coun- 


try in his flaming description of the- 


fertility and beauty of his domain. 
Washington was early. impressed with 
a great future for the West; whether 
the great events of the coming revo- 
lution were already casting their 


shadows before them, may be inferred 
from the following language: “If 
the scheme for establishing a new 
government on the Ohio, in the man- 
ner talked of, should ever be effected, 
these lands would prove to be the 
most valuable, because of their con- 
tiguity to the seat of government 
which, more than probable, would be 
at the mouth of the Kanawha.” It 
is from the life of Col. Crawford, 
the life-long friend and agent of 
Washington, in his western land ven- 
tures, that we gather our information 
in this matter. 

Crawford, who afterward lost his 
life in the campaign against the In- 
dians at Sandusky, was with Wash- 
ington at Braddock’s defeat; had 
left the Shenandoah, and settled on 
the Youghioghany as agent for 
Washington. He had selected lands 
for him and his brothers, Samuel and 
John Augustine, and Lund Washing- 
ton, a relative. Washington and 
Crawford were both surveyors, and 
it is not improbable that the large 
slices of land he got from the erratic 
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old Lord Fairfax for surveying, first 
developed a spirit of land specula- 
Crawford was his agent in the 
West. September 1769, he 
writes from Mt. Vernon: “If you 
will be to the trouble of seeking out 
the land, I will take 
trouble of securing them, as there is 
will, 


tion. 
21st, 


upon me the 


a possibility of doing it. I 


moreover, be at all the cost and 


charges of surveying and patenting 


the same. You shall have such a 
reasonable proportion of the whole as 
we may fix upon at our first meet- 
ing.” 

It is needless to say, the matter was 
promptly attended to. These lands 
were on the Youghioghany. The 
fees for surveying in those days were 
ample, and Crawford and Washing- 
ton often got one-fourth of the land 
for their services, the latter, doubt- 
less, got many valuable slices from 
his old patron, Fairfax. It is not 
strange, therefore, that he became a 
large Virginia land owner. 

About three years previous to the 
advertisement alluded to in the Bal- 
timore /ournal, he left Mt. Vernon 
on horseback to cross the Alleghany 
visit Crawford on 
the Youghioghany and look after 
his landed there, and to 
descend the Ohio on a prospecting 
tour. 

This trip occupied nine weeks and 


mountains and 


interest 


one day, when he arrived on horse- 
back at Mt. Vernon as he had 


left it. 
He and Crawford left the Yough- 


ioghany and came to Pittsburgh, a 
trading post of twenty log cabins. 
Here, in company with Mr. Harrison 
and they secured a large 
canoe and floated slowly down the 
Ohio, examining the land. At Mingo 
Bottom (now Steubenville) they found 
an Indian town of twenty-five log 
huts; this was afterwards the start- 
ing point of Crawford’s. fatal cam- 


others, 


paign against Sandusky. 

They floated down as far as the 
mouth of the Great Kenawha. On their 
return, Washington wishing to exam- 
ine the land in the great bend of the 
Ohio, in what is now Meigs County, he 
and Crawford walked across the neck, 
which they estimated at eight miles. 
Whether this land on the Ohio was 
secured or not is not told, and as 
there were then no United States, 
and the colonial claims of Virgina 
were rather indeterminate, the metes 
and bounds of his 20,000 acres are not 
very close. 

The party pursued their way home 
still more slowly than they came, for 
pushing this big canoe against the 
current was quite different from float- 
ing with it. At Mingo Bottom they 
were met by horses sent from Craw- 
ford’s home to meet them. On their 
way home they met a canoe loaded 
with sheep going to Illinois. This 
was nearly fifty years before the 
waters of the Ohio were disturbed by 
a paddle wheel, and doubtless it was 
the first shipment of live stock from 
Pittsburgh to the vicinity of St. 
Louis. 
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Arriving at Crawford’s home on 
the Youghioghany, they found the 
river very high and the canoe gone. 
Finally, finding a boat, they paddled 
over, swimming their horses. Resting 
a few days here, Washington return- 
ed over the mountains on horseback, 
and reaching Mount Vernon as al- 
ready stated in nine weeks and one 
day from the time he left. 

The fact that Washington does not 
include his Youghioghany land in his 
Kenawha advertisement, may be ac- 
counted for by the conflicting colo- 
nial claims of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. As many lost their homes 
in this cause, it is possible that Wash- 
ington suffered in this way to some 
extent. 

About two years later Washington, 
in company with Lord Dunmore, had 
arranged to visit the west on a land- 
inspecting tour. He had written to 
Lord Dunmore asking the time he 
would be ready to start, so Crawford 
could be notified to be ready to ac- 


company them, but the death of Miss 
Custis, June rgth, frustrated the plan. 
He still instructed Crawford to in- 
spect the land about the mouth of the 
Sciota and secure it to him, but the 
mutterings of the Revolution were 
heard, and soon both these men were 
in the biggest real estate transaction 
the world ever saw. It was not 20,- 
ooo acreson the Kenawha, but it was 
half a continent, and they got it. 

This was about the end of the real 
estate matters with these men. They 
had been together at Braddock’s 
defeat ; they were at the heroic cross- 
ing of the Delaware on Christmas 
day, and at the victory of Trenton 
the next day, and Princeton the 3d of 
January, 1777. Not much is known 
of Washington’s land scheme for 
some time, and his agent and life- 
long friend, Colonel Crawford, lost 
his life in the Sandusky campaign 
against Indians. 

GriFFITH Morris. 
New Lonpon, O. 


THE MIAMI INDIANS—LITTLE TURTLE, THEIR LAST CHIEF. 


THE Miami Indians, who welcomed 
Generals Harmar, St. Clair, Wayne 
and Harrison with tomahawks, scalp- 
ing-knives and war-woops to this 
now wide and peaceful land, were 
first encountered by the French, un- 
der John Nicolet, in 1634, at Green 
Bay. They then numbered eight 
thousand warriors, and were a civil, 
brave, well-disposed people. Teten- 


chona, their chief, was much re- 
spected, and went about with a body- 
guard. 

In 1721 they were found on the St. 
Joseph river, and subsequently upon 
the Wabash and the headwaters of 
the two Miami rivers. 

During the Revolution they sided 
with the English. They made peace 
with the Americans at Fort Finney 
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(mouth of the Great Miami), but con- 
tinued to entertain a hostile feeling. 
In 1790 they could put fifteen hun- 
dred warriors in the field. Under 
Little Turtle they defeated Colonel 
Hardin, October 19th, 1790 ; General 
Harmer in the same. year ; General 
St. Clair in 1791; but, with other 
tribes, were defeated by General 


Wayne at the battle of Fallen Tim- 
bers, August 2oth, 1794, where Little 


LITTLE TURTLE, 


Turtle first met Lieutenant W. H. 
Harrison as aid-de-camp to Wayne. 
The year following they joined in the 
Greenville Treaty—their right and 
title to the land now known as the 
Miami Valley being conveyed to the 
United States by virtue of the mark, 
a little turtle, of their chief affixed to 
that compact. Notwithstanding this, 
they reluctantly took part against the 


United States, corrupted by English 
officers, in the war of 1812. 

They were once more badly de- 
feated by Colonel Campbell, under 
orders from General Harrison. A 
final treaty of peace was made with 
them September 8th, 1812. 

There were between two and three 
thousand upon their reservations in 
1822. They numbered eleven hun- 
dred in 1838, when they sold their 
reservation in Indiana to the Govern- 
ment. The annuities granted by the 
Government proved fatal to them 
upon their reservations, producing 
insolence, intoxication and violence. 
In 1846 they were removed to Fort 
Leavenworth Agency, a wretched, 
desolate band numbering about two 
hundred and fifty, and now, doubt- 
less, have all perished from the 
earth. 

Little Turtle was the last chief of 
the Miami Indians. Regarded as a 
type of a departed race, the following 
facts concerning his character and 
career are submitted in connection 
with his picture, which is engraved 
from a copy of the portrait painted 
by Stuart, in Philadelphia, in 1797, 
by request of President Washington. 

The late Hon. E. D. Mansfield saw 
Little Turtle in 1805 at the house of 
his father, General Jared Mansfield, 
who then occupied the Ludlow Man- 
sion, yet standing in Cumminsville, 
Hamilton County, O. He describes 
him as a “dark man, with swarthy 
complexion, riding a fine horse, dis- 
mounting before his father’s house, 
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and after a consultation with him 
touching the boundary lines between 
the two nations, riding away, never 
to revisit these scenes again. The 
sun of Indian glory set with him, and 
the clouds and shadows which for 
two hundred years had _ gathered 
round their destiny, now closed in 
the starless night of death.” 

Little Turtle—his Indian name was 
Me-che-kan-hah-quah—was half Mo- 
hican and half Miami. He was the 
son of achief, and was born about 
1747 at his village on the Eel river, 
a tributary of the Wabash, now in 
the State of Indiana. In stature he 
was short, well built, with prominent 
forehead, keen black eyes, and a large 
chin. After signing the treaty of 
Greenville he remained the true and 
faithful friend of the United States 
Government, and was respected by 
all who knew him. Tecumseh strove 
to obtain his co-operation, but in 
vain. Nothing could move him from 
his treaty obligations and his friend- 
ship for Americans. 

It has been said that had the advice 
of this chief been taken before their 
disastrous fight with General Wayne, 
there is little doubt but that Wayne 
would have met with as ill success as 
St. Clair. He was not for fighting 
General Wayne at Presque Isle, and 
inclined rather to peace than fight- 
ing him at all. In acouncil held the 
night before the battle he argued as 
follows : ‘‘Wehave beaten the enemy 
twice under separate commanders. 
We cannot expect the same good 


fortune always to attend us. The 
Americans are now led by a chief 
who never sleeps ; the night and the 
day are alike to him. And during 
all the time that he has been march- 
ing upon our villages, notwithstand- 
ing the watchfulness of our young 
men, we have never been able to sur- 
prise him. Think wellof it. There 
is something whispers to me it would 
be prudent to listen to his offers of 
peace.” 

When Mr. Volnay asked Little 
Turtle, in Philadelphia, what pre- 
vented him living with the whites, and 
if he were not more comfortable in 
Philadelphia than upon the banks of 
the Wabash, he said: ‘“ Taking all 
things together you have the advant- 
age over us, but here I am deaf and 
dumb. I do not talk your language ; 
I can neithet hear nor make myself 
heard. When I walk through the 
streets I see every person in his shop 
employed about something—one mak- 
ing shoes another hats, another sells 
cloth, and every one lives by his 
labor. I say to myself which of all 
these ‘things can you do? Not one. 
I can make a bow or an arrow, catch 
fish, kill game, or go to war, but none 
of these is any use here. To learn 
what is done here would require a 
long time. Old age comes on. I 
should be a piece of furniture, useless 
to my nation, useless to the whites 
and useless to myself. I must return 
to my own country.” 

Colonel John Johnston, the Indian 
agent, said: “Little Turtle was a 
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man of great wit, humor and vivacity, 
fond of the company of gentlemen, 
and delighted in good eating. When 
I knew him he had_ two wives living 
with him under the same roof in the 
greatest harmony; one an old wo- 
man, about his own age—fifty—the 
choice of his youth; who performed 
the drudgery of the house ; the other, 
a young and beautiful creature of 
eighteen, who was his favorite; yet 
it was never discovered by any one 
that the least unkind feeling existed 
between them.” 

He died July 14th, 1812, of the 


gout, at Fort Wayne, Ind., whither 
he had gone from:‘his home upon Red 
river, to be treated by a United 
States surgeon. His body was buried 
with military honors and lowered 
mournfully into the grave with all 
his personal adornment and imple- 
ments of war, including a sword pre- 
sented to him by General Washing- 
ton, together with a medal bearing 
the likeness of Washington. The 
place of his long sleep is still known 
and honored by the citizens of Fort 
Wayne. 
Henry Duprey TEETOoR. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF KANSAS HISTORY.* 


History is the record of events— 
not the advertisement of localities. 
The northern half of Asia is as much 
a blank book, as Canada away from 
the St. Lawrence. If we take out 
Egypt and Carthage, Africa is a dark 
—a very dark—continent, indeed. 
Nor can we accept from Egypt a py- 
ramid for history. The names of the 
aristocratic families entombed there, 
even if we could rescue them from 
oblivion, are of far less consequence 
than the tears and agony of the 
thousands of slaves who perished 





*The above is the full text of the annual 
address prepared for the recent meeting of the 
Kansas State Historical Society, by its Presi- 
dent, Hon. William A. Phillips, of Salina. It 
is an able and graphic contribution to the his- 
tory of that great State. 


building them. History proper is 
the crystalization of thought ; ideas 
grow into works and institutions. 
But a few years ago—you and I 
can remember the time—Kansas was 
the “Great American Desert.’”” That 
is, historically, and we have learned 
that what is called history is not, nec- 
essarily, accurate. Still, the “ Des- 
ert’ was not all a myth. I can re- 
member several long stretches of 
country, where in ante-bellum days, 
the sands drifted and blew, where the 
grass grew not, but a few miniature 
plum trees might be seen, or a wild 
rose bush. In the course of time, 
however, grass straggled over and 


covered it, and the squatters finally 
made farms upon it ; and I ceased to 
be positive in my opinion concerning 
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it. Whocan sketch the ancient his- 
tory of Kansas, when, in one of the 
earth’s mighty cataclysms, all the 
ridges and hills and peaks were alk 
heaved up from the sea or lake where 
they had rested, and were first in 
narrow serrated hills and ridges with 
a gorge at the bottom which gradu- 


ally filled up, and leveled, with wash- - 


ings from the hills, and until the 
broad rich valleys appeared, and the 
present Kansas landscape took shape. 
Would it be wonderful if beaches 
and sandy reaches from the depths of 
the forgotten sea should be left here 
and there, or even saline or alkaline 
deposits, or the bones of monstrous 
saurians who once disported on the 
waters banished for ever more. And 
then came the buffalo and the buffalo 
grass, and the beautiful herds of an- 
telope, and the majestic herds of elk. 
I have, as late as 1866, seen several 
thousand of these latter magnificent 
creatures in a herd; and small bands 
of black-tailed deer among the bluffs 
and cedars of the upper Smoky, Sa- 
line and Solomon. I have seen im- 
mense herds of buffalo 
landscape, and make it black as ink 
in the early summer time, as far as 
the eye could reach. Who can tell 
how many centuries passed in which 
these mighty herds grazed on and 
enriched, and fell down and left their 
bodies to create the deep black soil 
of Kansas. Fragments of their bones 
are still found in digging wells, ten 
and even twenty feet from the sur- 
face. Enormous deposits of gypsum 


cover the 


~ 
‘ 


in central Kansas added to the won- 
With the buffalo and 
followed those who 
preyed on them. When the little 
we call the prairie dog 
founded its towns on the beautiful 
plains, the owl and the hawk, the rat- 
tlesnake and coyote followed it. With 
and elk there sneaked 


drous fertility. 


other game, 


marmot 


the buffalo 


along the prairie wolf and mountain 


lion. I have heard the deep bass 
roar of the latter many a time along 
the valleys of western Kansas.. Last 
but least among the foraging 
races came man—the nomadic red 
man of the plains. For them these were 
the primitive happy Arcadian days. 
Their white skin tents cast a shadow 
in the sunlight and shimmered in the 
moonlight. The buffalo was then to 
them the gift of the great spirit, and 
when slain they permitted no part of 
the carcass to be wasted. Their 
women dug wild potatoes on the 
hillside, and gathered fruit and nuts 
in the woods. They were not alto- 
gether insensible to sanitary condi- 
tions, for instead of moving the. filth 
the town moved. The chase was at 
once their occupation and enjoyment, 
the but startling 
breezes that 


not 


occasional 

event. Free as the 
swept over Kansas, these, its early 
denizens, recognized no authority 
save the voluntary respect .to the 
words of the wise, or the command of 
an accepted. leader in. battle. They 
had their historical societies, too ; 
when the wampum belts were brought 
out, and the knots of years and de- 


war 
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cades counted, and the events repre- 
sented by beads and colors explained, 
telling of the old-time migration, of a 
battle—an alliance—a treaty, or the 
boundaries claimed for their domains. 
They were sovereign, too, in their 
own country, and as proud of Kan- 
sas as you or I. They granted per- 
mission to the Spaniard, the French- 
man and the American to visit them 
and make roads through their coun- 
try, subject to certain conditions. 
Nor were they destitute of amuse- 
ments. Society life was varied by 
ball play, foot and horse-races and 
dancing. The melancholy music of 
their drums I have heard in the bends 
of our rivers; the monotonous pipe 
and the feeble twanging of the 
stringed instruments, and above all the 
weird, wild song. Romantic youths 
sang or played to catch the ear of 
their desired lady loves. Who can 
tell what epics may. have been dream- 
ed and uttered among the skin tents 
of Cheyenne and Arapahoe. I can re- 
member one fall afternoon in 1859, 
when we came on the great camp of 
the Cheyennes on the upper Saline. 
The temporary city stood in the 
valley, between the timber of two 
small creeks, about a mile and a 
quarter apart, and extended from 
bluff to river, about two miles. It 
consisted of an oval belt of tents some 
four wide on each side, so that you 
had to travel over this oval for sev- 
eral miles going through the town. 
It was estimated that not less than ten 
thousand people were there. The cen- 


tral space was reserved for a very 
large herd of horses, mules and ponies. 
With them were a half dozen lodges 
of visiting Sioux, and one or two 
lodges of other tribes and a few Mex- 
icans. There we met White Ante- 
lope, the great chief, and Roman 
Nose and Black Kettle, and other 
celebrities. To these we gave some 
presents. White Antelope took what 
he got and divided it among his 
people, and then folding his blanket 
across his chest retired to his tent. It 
was a romantic and inspiring scene. 
The wife of each soldier, when the 
sun rose, erected in front of their 
tent, on a spear and club, her hus- 
band’s shield and his arms across it, 
all burnished. Little did the people 
dream how soon all these forms and 
customs should be swept away. 
Where are they all now? I question 
if the hoof af a solitary wild buffalo 
ever again presses the soil of Kansas. 
Long years have passed since I saw 
an elk. A few lonely antelope still 
linger in southwestern Kansas, like 
ghosts of departed things, taking a 
last lingering look at the changing 
panorama—but the myriads of game, 
and wolf and Indian are all gone. 
The animated life of the Kansas of a 
quarter of a century ago is as com- 
pletely blotted out as if it had never 
been. There is something else left. 

I have said that history was the 
crystalization of thought into insti- 
tutions. No grander _ illustration 
could be given than the ordinance of 
1787. The first purely defensiye con- 
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gress had given place to Congress 
under the articles of confederation, 
adopted in 1777, and finally agreed 
to by the colonies, in March, 1781. 
There was but one legislative body, 
and the executive was a committe 
composed of that body. Besides the 
colonies, now being made into States, 
there was a great northwest territory 
to which several of the colonies laid 
claim, but which was subject to the 
action of Congress. The ordinance 
provided for the settlement and or- 
ganization of governments and for 
the social and political status of the 
great region. The intelligent and 
noble character of that Congress is 
indicated by their devoting forever to 
freedom every foot of territory we 
then possessed. Thecurse of human 


Madi- 


slavery should never stain it. 
son, and some writers in the Federal- 
ist, seemed inclined to criticise that 
Congress for having “ proceeded to 
form new States, to erect temporary 
governments without the least color 


of constitutional authority.” We 
scarcely know how thankful we ought 
to be that they done it, and did not 
leave the task to those who framed 
the Federal Constitution. Excellent 
and systematic as that instrument is 
in its main lines of thought, and es- 
pecially in its determination to keep 
distinct the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches thereof, it bears 
the first stain of a more selfish legis- 
lation. It permitted the slave trade 
to be legalized for twenty years. 


Piracy, murder, rapine and robbery 
2 


were thus fora limited . period shel- 
tered within its folds. The period 
at which American slavery should 
terminate in every State was unhap- 
pily not named. Can any one won- 
der what came of it? The basest and 
most criminal of all selfish interests 
had a hearing and bequeathed a 


curse. The ordinance of 1787 gave 


‘us a cordon of free States, without 


the stain of aristocracy, and with 
free opinion, speech and press—Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. 

But it will be said none of these 
things affected Kansas. Technically 
no, and yet by the inevitable inherit- 
ance of crime and evil, yes. Kansas 
was then unknown. The region of 
which it was a part was bandied 
hither and thither between Spaniard 
and Frenchman. Jefferson, who was 
an active instrument in dedicating 
the original territories to freedom, ac- 
quired Louisiana, but men less wise 
and virtuous were enabled to mould 
the character and destiny of the new 
territory. In early Kansas days we 
heard much of the repeal of the 
“Missouri compromise.” Some con- 
sidered it a crime. The Missouri 
compromise was itself a crime to be- 
gin with. A congress dominated by 
base and selfish interests consented 
that Missouri should be cursed by 
slavery, on a plea of compromise that 
no other slave State should extend so 
far North, but also consenting that 
all south of the line known as Mason 
and Dixon should be devoted to slav- 
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ery. The extension, growth and per- 
manency of slavery was thus recog- 
nized. The only way to measure the 
enormity of this political fault is to 
count the graves and try to estimate 
the domestic sufferings and calami- 
Arkan- 
sas followed then 
Texas, and the element hostile to a 
equality and freedom 


ties caused by the late war. 
Missouri, and 


republic of 
grew strong enough to menace it. 
Then came the Mexican war bringing 
the acquisition of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and California. Had the now 
dominant slave power been willing to 
divide California, they might have 
ben able to plant slave institutions in 
the Happily they 


southern half. 


grasped at the whole and lost all. 


Fremont, Broderick and their con- 
freres were able to hold the Pacific 
coast for freedom. Then 
repeal of the Missouri bargain, for it 
was the true intent and meaning of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill to give 
Kansas to slavery and Nebraska to 


came the 


freedom. 
ters turned 
proved better defenders of liberty 
than the politicians. The way it hap- 
pened made Kansas history. 

The first shadow passed, in May, 
1854, over Kansas history, when the 
organized 


It was just as well, as mat- 


out, since the people 


Missouri border ruffians 
and invaded Kansas to take posses- 
sion of the land. It was done by 
numbers of companies, after a pre- 
arranged plan, and necessary infor- 
mation was furnished them by the 
authorities at Washington. It was 


HISTORY, 


the first great squatting “boom,” the 
design being to build foundations on 
and thus claim and occupy all the 
available land having timber and 
water. This squatter title was to be 
maintained by the revolver and bowie 
knife, to be disposed of to pro-slavery 
settlers only ; at least, that was the 
original intention. Some of them 
took claims they intended to hold 
themselves. Who were these invad- 
ers ?>-A handful of aristocratic slave- 
owning leaders, and a mob of poor 
white men, dependent border roughs, 
with a few who might wish really to 
settle, but the mass was too poor to 
own a slave. What bound these two 
parties or interests together, for the 
poor men were really working against 
their own interest, degrading labor 
and building up an aristocracy? The 
backbone of the alliance was careful- 
ly fostered prejudice. They began 
by hating the negro, and ended by 
hating all who sympathized with or 
commiserated him. In the slave 
States there was always an unem- 
ployed class of poorer white people, 
usually up for any popular mischief. 
After the first half century of the Re- 
public had passed, it was not safe in 
these States for any man to talk as 
Jefferson and the founders of the 
Government had done. In one-half 
of the Union freedom of opinion and 
of the press did not exist. It was 
safer for a man to be a horsethief or 
a highwayman than an abolitionist. 
Slavery already dictated to the 
courts, the Congress and the Amer- 
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ican executive, and it had engaged in 
a struggle to extend and perpetuate 
its powers ; Kansas made the battle- 
field. The issue was not merely that 
a few men should hold slaves‘in Kan- 
sas, but that the slave-holding oli- 
garchy should be the ruling force 
in the Republic. If successful it also 
meant for Kansas that labor should 
be degraded and aristocracy built up, 
enterprise dwarfed, freedom of opin- 
ion and the press suspended, and that 
fraud and violence should maintain 
these when necessary. 

The organic act, passed May, 1854, 
and the census of 1855 only showed a 
total of 8,501 persons, exclusive of 
Indians. Of these 5,128 were males, 


man and boy, 3,373 females, and there 


were 542 slaves and 151 free colored 
persons. The March election, which 
threw a great shadow in Kansas his- 
tory, witnessed an invasion of nearly 
5,000 armed men from the State of 
Missouri, who invaded every voting 
district. In some cases they had ar- 
tillery with them. They themselves 
voted. and then in many places pre- 
vented the legal voters from voting. 
Of the men elected many were resi- 
dents of Missouri. This pro-slavery 
legislature, usurping the function of 
violating every principle of the Amer- 
ican government, turned out our 
friend, Hon. S. D. Houston, of Con- 
cordia, and Hon. M. F. Conway, 
about the only two who were honest- 
ly elected. The legislative stay at 
Pawnee was very brief. Whether 
they feared the cholera or the wrath 


of an outraged people is uncertain. 
They took refuge at the Shawnee 
Mission, near Westport, then called 
the “backdoor” of Kansas, driving 
hither and thither, morning and 
evening. Our brilliant friend, James 
Redpath, invented and stuck on them 
the term “Border Ruffians”; and 
they in a defiant spirit accepted it, 
and had it painted on the hack that 
drove some of them in and out of 
Westport. The “laws” they enacted 
were largely manufactured by scis- 
sors and paste-pot. They raked the 
records of the most infamous codes 
of the slave States, for Draconian law 
to bolster up slavery. It remains.a 
monument of the despotic spirit and 
barbarity of slavery among your re- 
cords. In a number of cases the 
death penalty was affixed to alleged 
offences against the existence of 
slavery in Kansas. To write, speak, 
or utter a word against slavery was 
an infamous crime. It was thus 
sought to make Kansas a slave State 
by law—‘“bogus law” we called it. 
They would risk nothing—instead of 
allowing the people to elect the 
county officers, that alien body pro- 
ceeded to elect sheriffs, commission- 
ers and probate judges for the coun- 
ties, and thus launched their com- 
plete territorial government. They 
got two of the federal judges, Le- 
compte and Elmore, to decide as to 
the validity of this legislature, when 
no case was before them ; and because 
the third, Judge Johnson, refused to 
take a part in this unjudicial proceed- 
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ing he was removed by President 
Pierce. I said “launched,” but I 
did not mean to say that they started 
this machinery into very active life. 
Since Jeremy Bentham wrote consti- 
tutions to order for some of the South 
American republics, I do not think 
there ever was a much deader piece 
of government machinery. Never 
was a political experiment so well 
nursed and coddled. It was begirt 
with president’s and governor’s pro- 
clamations. United States troops 
were there to bolster it up, and to 
protect its zealous border ruffian 
friends from the just punishment due 
their violence. A few of the “ bogus”’ 
officers, noticeably Sheriff Jones, ex- 
postmaster of Westport, were active, 
agressive and plucky, but it was im- 
possible to galvanize life into the 
thing. The people would have none 
of it. 

Then came the Big Springs Con- 
vention, when the Free State party 
was organized, the bogus laws and 
officers repudiated, and steps origin- 
ated to form a Free State Constitn- 
tion. Here the era of conventions 
and resolutions began. Occasionally 
a bad, black law resolution would 
squeeze in, to allay the fears and 
pander to the unextinct prejudices of 
the weaker brethren, but in the main 
they were good resolutions. It has 
been said that hell is paved with 
good resolutions or intentions; I 
doubt it very much. Neglect of 
them may lead there, but they do not 


get in. There is no mistake, how- 
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ever, but what the free State of 
Kansas was paved with good resolu- 
tions. 

I owe you an apology for intruding 
so much of a recital of events so often 
narrated, and on which the varnish 
of antiquity has not fallen. Yet it is 
necessary for this sketch. The Topeka 
Constitution, its character and _ his- 
tory are, I apprehend, not very clear- 
ly understood. The old ‘“blood- 
stained banner,” as Jim Lane loved 
to call it. A banner it was, and little 
As a piece of organic law it 
common-place _ in- 
strument. The Leavenworth and 
Wyandotte Constitutions were, I 
think, better; the first striking out 
the word “white,” which was a 
courageous movement in that early 
day, and while it did not give female 
suffrage, it gave women equal prop- 
erty rights and business rights. In 
the Wyandotte Convention there 
were a few Democrats and one or two 
cranks, and probably both were of 
some use in their way. The word 
“ white,” however, was re-inserted. 
A woman’s property interests were 
scarcely placed so intelligently, and 
she was allowed to vote on schvol 
questions. A gentleman from Doni- 
phan had but one purpose ; to insert 
the homestead exemption clause, al- 
though he did not get it in exactly as 
he wanted. At that time the eastern 
half of Colorado was in the territory 
of Kansas, and all west of the sixth 
principal meridian had been Arapa- 
hoe, the delegate from which your 


more. 
was a rather 
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humble speaker often was. At the 
Wyandotte Convention the line of the 
future State was drawn at the rooth 
meridian, which was supposed to be 
on the borders of the desert region. 
An attempt was made to annex to it 
all south of the Platte, and delegates 
from Nebraska were in attendance to 
urge it. One of them, a Mr. Taylor, 
in whom the annexation idea seemed 
to penetrate his whole essence, from 
his brown coat to his corpus collosum, 
urged that the Platte river had a 
quicksand bottom and could not be 
forded. It could not be bridged, be- 
cause you could not find bottom for 
piers, and it could not be ferried for 
want of water. Providence intended 
it for a natural boundary. Alas! it 
was not to be. 


I have always thought that the 
mortality among early Kansas consti- 
tutions came about because those who 
failed to get office under them wanted 


another chance. If Jeff Davis and his 
coadjutors had not walked out of the 
Senate to engage in rebellion, and 
Mr. Seward had not taken the oppor- 
tunity to pass the bill admitting 
Kansas, we might have had three or 
more constitutions. In the Topeka 
Convention Mr. Tuton, a free State 
emigrant from Missouri, said: “I 
came to Kansas to help make it a free 
State because I did not want, when I 
was dead, slaves a tramping round 
my grave.”’ Abraham Lincoln’s father 
crossed the Ohio with his family for 
a similar reason. How many men do 
not think of the possibility of such a 


devil’s tattoo being carried on over 
their heads when they have gone to a 
final account, among the adjustments 
of which they will be unable to urge 
that by word or act they strove 
against it. Among the constitutions, 
even if not the best, but as a histori- 
cal “banner,” I prefer the Topeka 
one. It was the flag to rally the faith- 
ful to the greatest battle of modern 
times. Incident to it was the Waka- 
rusa war, the bombardment of Law- 
rence, Brown’s battle of Black Jack ; 
that roll call of the Topeka Senate 
on the 4th of July, 1856; when Sum- 
mer and his dragoons dispersed it ; 
Hickory Point, Franklin and other 
events. Nor was the result brought 
about by any one thing. The Emi- 
grant Aid Company did much good, 
and sent some noble _ intelligent 
people to Kansas ; but the great mass 
of those who made Kansas a free 
State came to it by their own efforts. 
The capture of the Territorial Legis- 
lature, the exposure of Calhoun’s 
candlebox, and the Oxford frauds, 
were but incidents of the war in 
which Free Kansas men achieved 
victory. 

John Brown was more than a Kan- 
sas man. Asa Kansas man he differ- 
ed from some other Free State men ; 
for while they passed resolutions he 
acted them. In his humble way he 
endeavored to pattern after the man 
of Galilee, and the part of the evan- 
gelists that seemed to impress him 
most was the occasion when our 
Saviour with a whip of cords drove 
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the money changers from the temple. 
I am not here to apologize for or de- 
fend him. His career does not need 
it,and it would bea worse piece of 
impertinence than abuse. The people 
of the United States understand him. 
In a day when numbers of lickspittle, 
orthodox, trimming clergymen were 
ready to preach in defense of human 
slavery, when with Pecksnifhan piety 
they preached, “ Servant, be obedient 
to your master,” and about Paul and 
Onesinus, we, as Kansans, ought to 
thank God that a man sharpened in 
the Kansas struggle—aye, a score of 
men—were cheerfully willing to give 
their lives in a protest against the 
crime of American slavery. 

Were they earnest, honest protest- 
ers? I read from a letter of John H. 
Kagi, Brown's secretary of war, a 
Virginian by birth, and an old To- 
pekan, written from Chambersburg 
just before the Harper’s Ferry affair : 
“T shall long remember that your 
house was one of the only two in 
Lawrence into which I dared, and 
that in the night only, to enter, and 
solely because I was opposed to theft, 
robbery and murder—for slavery is 
all of these. It steals babes in the 
cradle—I might say in the mother’s 
womb. It robs women of their chas- 
tity and men of their wives. It kills, 
with sorrow, uncheered labor and the 
various forms of cruelty, more slowly, 
surely, but in number more than the 
sword.” 

I remember, a few years after, when 
ona visit to my corps commander, 


General Reynolds, at Little Rock, 
near the close of 1864, during the 
night I’ passed there, a parade of 
troops with torches took place, when 
regiment after regiment marched 
past, singing as they went to the 
tramp of their martial feet : 

‘*Though John Brown’s body lies moulder- 

ing the grave, 

His soul goes marching on.” 

Yes, the people of the United 
States understand John Brown, and 
have given him his place. 

I have not a moment for the war, 
with all its brilliant incidents for 
Kansas. Neither will I consume your 
time eulogizing the growth and splen- 
dor of our State. Her school houses, 
her battle for purer morals, her phy- 
sical progression—are wé not proud 
of them ? But ere I close let me say 
to the men of Kansas that her highest 
glory is her work. Have we reached 
Oh, no! A State, like 

It must go forward 
or back. Kansas 
the old crusaders for freedom? The 
field of the brave and honest worker 
Let us remember that 


the summit ? 
a man, cannot. 
Do we still have in 


is limitless. 
no republic can be enduring unless 
the great mass of the working men 
Let us 
eternal warfare the 
of rapacious selfishness, 
Trusts, en- 


are happy and prosperous. 
vow against 
dominion 
whatever stage it takes. 
croaching corporations, the gambling 
spirit must be placed under the iron 
hand of law. Who willsay to Kansas 
that a remedy cannot be devised? 
Frauds on the ballot box are treason 
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to republican Bribery, the 
multiplication of needless offices, the 
creation of moneyed 
aristocracy, are crimes against. the 
republic. -In this fresh crusade in 
favor of human rights it is meet that 
Kansas take the lead. Nor must we 
bend the knee to the dictates of prej- 
udice. We hear of the. race issue. 
Our people, white and black, have 
hundred 


liberty. 


an official or 


all been Americans for a 
years. 
Who are they that .thus discover 
that the American negro must emi- 
grate? The men who enacted the 
fugitive slave law,.and secured the 
Dred Scott decision, and kept up the | 
wretched Seminole war for. thirty 
years for fear a single negro would 
get away from the Southern States. 
Must emigrate, I suppose, because 
they are free! Who ever before 
heard of, a political economist who 
proposed to send the working: classes 
out of any country. An emigrant aid 
company to help out the indolent 
whites and others. too proud or ,too 
lazy to work, would not be a bad 
thing. The forced deportation of the 
shot gun and Winchester brigade 
may become necessary in the interest 


of peace. In Europe there is no such 
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thing as color caste. In public con- 
veyances, hotels, theaters and else- 
where, a negro goes like other peo- 
ple, subject, to the same conditions. 
I believe there are only three coun- 
tries in the world where caste pre- 
India, Mexico and the 
United States. In India they say it 
is dying out. Would to God it were 
dead and buried here. 

Yes, my friend, Kansas has not fin- 
ished her history. Her record is not 
completed. We have held the banner 
of progress. Shall Kansas men sur- 
render it? It has led to victory, 
State and National. Let us proudly 
bear it onward in the front of every 
moral reform; in the defense of the 
downtrodden and the weak, and for 
the preservation of free republican 
government. 

While thanking you, my dear 
friends of the State Historical So- 
ciety, for the honor you have con- 
ferred.on me the past year, let me as- 
sure you I more highly prize my - 
connection, humble though it, may 
have been, with, Kansas records and 
Kansas history, than any other honor 


vails —in 


I can, receive. 


Wo. A. PHILus. 
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ILLINOIS IN 1847 AND 1848.* 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1847—THE ELECTIONS OF 1848. 


ILLinois, although in order of time 
the third State admitted into the 
Union from the Northwest Territory, 
was the first to revise and amend its 
organic law. Only six years had 


elapsed when it was proposed to call 
a constitutional convention, but the 
project then, 1824, was voted down in 
consequence of theslavery issue. Not 
only was the first constitution found to 


be defective in many essential features 
when considered as an instrument 
designed for the government of a 
growing and transitional common- 
wealth, but it had also come to be 
regarded with disfavor by the politici- 
ans of both parties when viewed from 
a partisan standpoint. Democrats 
and Whigs were alike anxious for its 
revision—the former that they might 
get rid of the obnoxious Supreme 
Court judges; the latter that they 


*We publish, by permission of Hon. John 
Moses, secretary of the Chicago Historical 
Society, the above extracts from the second 
volume of his remarkably interesting and 
well written History of Illinois, now in press. 
The series of articles will run through sev- 
eral numbers of the Magazine, and will give 
to the public for the first time many exceed- 
ingly interesting historical facts and remin- 
iscences, 


I. 


might restrict the right of suffrage to 
citizens and make ali county officers 
elective by the people. 

After the defeat of the call in 1824, 
although the advocates of revision 
did not cease their efforts, they failed 
to secure the passage of a joint-reso- 
lution by the Legislature submitting 
the question to the popular vote until 
the session of 1840-41, and it was 
again defeated at the election of 1842 
by the narrow majority of 1,039. 

The legislature of 1844-45 submit- 
ted another call to be voted upon in 
1846, at which time the proposition 
carried by a vote of 58,339 to 
23,013. 

Delegates were elected on the third 
Monday in April (19th), and the con- 
vention, composed of 162 members, 
assembled at Springfield, June 7th, 
1847. It was an unwieldy body in 
point of numbers, being larger than 
any of its successors, yet it contained 
its full proportion of the the best 
talent which the State could furnish. 
Many of its members had already at- 
tained merited distinction in the ser- 
vice of the State. Among these may 
be mentioned the following: Archi- 
bald Williams, an able lawyer, who 
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has been a valuable member of the 
legislature and was subsequently ap- 
pointed a judge of the United States 
District Court in Kansas; Francis C. 
Sherman, who had also served as a 
law-maker and who afterward became 
a leading politician in, and mayor of, 
Chicago; Zadoc Casey, who had been 
six times chosen to congress ; Walter 
B. Scates, who had formerly occupied 
a seat upon the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the State; Col. John De- 
ment, an old ranger and for many 
years a member of the legislature, 
and more than once appointed State 
Treasurer ; Cyrus Edwards, a distin- 
guished member of the State senate 
and a leading whig from Madison 
County. 

Morgan County sent an able dele- 
gation composed of Samuel D. Lock- 
wood,* William Thomas,f Newton 
Cloud, and James Dunlap. 


*Judge Lockwood came to the State from 
New York with Wm. H. Brown in 1818, and 
for thirty years had occupied a prominent 
and influential position, having been on the 
supreme bench since 1824; and no man 
stood higher in respect of purity of charac- 
ter, sound judgment, and eminent ability. 
He retired to private life in 1849, and died at 
Batavia, Ill., April 13th, 1874. 

William Thomas came to Jacksonville, 
Ill., from Bowling Green, Ky., in 1826. His 
abilities were soon recognized by the people, 
who frequently returned him to the general 
assembly, where he proved an intelligent, 
safe and reliable legislator. He still (August, 
1889,) survives at the age of 86 years, an up- 
right and honored citizen, who has accom- 
plished much in his day and generation for 
the good of the State. 

3 


Sangamon County also sent a 
strong delegation, at the head of 
which was that eminent jurist, Ste- 
phen Trigg Logan. The others 
were Ninian W. Edwards—son of 
Gov. Ninian Edwards—an efficient 
legislator and public officer; James 
H. Matheny, then an able young 
lawyer and at present the popular 
judge of his county, to which posi- 
tion he has been four times elected ; 
and John Dawson, previously a mem- 
ber of four general assemblies. 

Among other distinguished mem- 
bers may be mentioned: Thomas A. 
Marshall, Richard B. Servant, and 
John D. Whiteside. Of those who 
sat in that convention, the following 
members were afterward elected to 
congress: James W. Singleton, Jesse 
O. Norton, Stephen A. Hurlbut, 
James Knox, Abner C. Harding, An- 
thony Thornton, and Willis Allen— 
also to the bench, Thompson Camp- 
bell; and the following as circuit 
judges: Henry M. Wead, David M. 
Woodson, David Davis—later pro- 
moted to the bench of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, and still later chosen 
U.S. Senator; Wm. A. Minshall, Al- 
exander M. Jenkins, Onslow Peters, 
and Chas. H. Constable. John M. 
Palmer, of Macoupin County, was 
subsequently elected Governor, and 
David L. Gregg, of Cook County, 
Secretary of State. Among the dele- 
gates who afterward became promi- 
nent in State politics as members of 
the legislature were Wm. B. Archer 
and Wm. A. Grimshaw, of Pike 
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County; George W. Armstrong, of 
La Salle; Nathan M. Knapp, of 
Scott; -Linus E. Worcester, of 
Greene ; Samuel Snowden Hayes, of 
White, and Selden M. Church, of 
Winnebago County. 

Although party lines were not 
strictly drawn in the selection of 
delegates, the Democrats were care- 
ful to maintain in the convention the 
supremacy which they held in the 
State, electing 92 out of the 162 
members. Newton Cloud was chosen 
president of the convention, Henry 
W. Moore, secretary, and John A. 
Wilson, sergeant-at-arms. It soon 


became apparent that the members 
intended to proceed deliberately and 
to make a thorough revision of the 


old constitution. The declaration of 
fundamental principles in the Bill of 
Rights was, however, copied almost 
verbatim from the old instrument— 
the only changes therein being those 
providing that the military shall be 
in strict subordination to the civil 
power, that “no soldier in time of 
peace shall be quartered in any house 
without consent of the owner, nor in 
time of war, except in manner pre- 
scribed by law”; and the addition 
of asection prohibiting dueling. 

The tendency of popular thought 
and sentiment in this country has al- 
ways been to curtail the powers of 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, while enlarging those of the 
people. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that the most exciting and inter- 
esting discussions in the convention 


were those relative to the definition 
of Governmental powers and the 
regulation of elective franchise, these 
being, as it must be remembered, the 
prevailing issues between the two 
dominant parties. 

The debates in many instances 
were somewhat heated and_ the 
speakers indulged in offensive per- 
sonalities, notably in the discussion 
between Messrs. Thompson Campbell 
and O. C. Pratt, of Jo Daviess 
County, which resulted in a mutual 
agreement between these gentlemen 
to submit the issue to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword or pistol on the 
field of honor near St. Louis. The 
intervention of the police prevented 
any effusion of blood, but only a 
miraculous interposition could have 
checked the effervesence of mutual 
spleen which found an outlet in a 
wordy but harmless correspondence. 

In providing for the election by the 
people, of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, as well as of all the State offi- 
cers, the convention went much 
farther than had been anticipated. 
This innovation upon the ancient 
and stereotyped methods of judicial 
appointments by the governor or 
legislatures of the respective States, 
was initiated by the State of Georgia 
in an amendment to her constitution 
in 1812, providing that the justices of 
the inferior courts should be elected 
for a term of four years by the peo- 
ple, the selection of the judges of the 
Supreme Court being still confined 
to the general assembly. The first 
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constitution of Indiana, 1816, pro- 
vided that the judges of the Supreme 
Court should be appointed by the 
governor and confirmed by the sen- 
ate ; the presidents of the Circuit 
Courts to be chosen by the legisla- 
ture, and the two associate circuit 
judges elected by the people of the 
several counties. Georgia, in her 
second constitution, adopted in 1832, 
was also the first State to take from 
the governor or general assembly 
the power of appointing Supreme 
and Circuit Court judges and give it 
to the people. The next State to 
adopt the new system was New York, 
followed by the then new State of 
Iowa, in 1846. Whether the change 
has been a wise one admits of argu- 


ments on both sides, and may be still 


considered a moot question. It has 
been followed, since 1848, in the 
revisions- of 27 States. Virginia, 
however, in her constitution of 1864, 
returned tothe method of election by 
the legislature, as did Mississippi in 
1868. The judges are still elected 
by the legislature in the States of 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ver- 
mont, and Georgia—the latter having 
returned to the old system. In eight 
States the judges are appointed by 
the governor, subject to confirmation 
by the council or senate as follows: 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Florida, Louisi- 
ana—and Supreme Court judges only, 
in Mississippi and New Jersey. 
Another tendency in those States 
which have adopted the popular elec- 


tive system is, to extend the term of 
service of the judges, especially those 
of the court of last resort, which has 
been increased in New York from 
eight to fourteen years, in Pennsyl- 
vania from fifteen to twenty-one 
years, in Missouri from six to ten 
years, in California from ten to 
twelve, and in Maryland from ten to 
fifteen years, 

The powers of the general assem- 
bly were further curtailed in the fol- 
lowing particulars: that divorces 
should be granted only for such 
causes as might be specified by gen- 
eral law, and not by the legislature 
directly ; that no extra compensation 
should be granted to any public 
officer, agent, servant, or contractor, 
after the service had been rendered, 
or the contract entered into ; that no 
lotteries should be authorized for any 
purpose; that the charter of the 
State bank, or any other bank here- 
tofore existing in the State, should 
not be revived or extended. More- 
over, remembering the financial em- 
barrassments into which the body 
politic had been plunged by adopting 
a hastily-conceived system of inter- 
nal improvements—the State was 
prohibited from contracting any in- 
debtedness exceeding fifty thousand 
dollars, and even that amount only 
“to meet casual deficits or failures in 
revenue.” Neither was the credit of 
the State “in any manner to be given 
to, nor in aid of, any individual asso- 
ciation or corporation.” 

The features of an executive term 
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of four years, and the ineligibility of 
the governor to an immediate re-elec- 
tion, were preserved. The cumbrous 
appendage of the first constitution, 
called the Council of Revision, adopt- 
ed from the State of New York, was 
abolished, and in lieu thereof the 
governor was vested with a qualified 
veto power. 

Perhaps the most important work 
done by the convention was the 
adoption of Article XV.—providing 
for a two-mill tax, the fund arising 
from which should be exclusively ap- 
plied to the payment of State indebt- 
edness, other than canal and school 
indebtedness. 

The tendency in the public mind to 
honorably liquidate the vast debt 
created under the internal-improve- 
ment system, although there was still 
an active minority who favored repu 
diation in whole or in part, was thus 
fastened, and the question placed 
beyond the power of legislative tink- 
ering: 

A notable and interesting event re- 
lating to the personnel of the conven- 
tion of 1847 was a reunion of its sur- 
viving members at Springfield on 
January 3d, 1884. Thirty-one were 
still living, of whom the following 
were present at the meeting: David 
Davis, John M. Palmer, Walter B. 
Scates, Augustus Adams, Wm. A. 
Grimshaw, Wm. R. Archer, Mont- 
gomery Blair, M. G. Dale, P. W. 
Deitz, Joseph T. Eccles, N. W. Ed- 
wards, Anthony Thornton, Samuel 
Lander, James H. Matheny, W. B. 


Powers, Geo. W. Rives, Oaks Turner, 
James Tuttle, Edward M. West, Linus 
E. Worcester, Alvin R. Kenner, Geo. 
W. Armstrong. The following were 
not present: Wm. Thomas, O. C. 
Pratt, E. O. Smith, John “W. Mason, 
Alfred Lindley, the last three of 
whom were unaccounted for. Har- 
mon G. Reynolds, the assistant-sec- 
retary, was also present, as was the 
venerable Albert Hale, who officiated 
as chaplain.* 

Thus have been mentioned the 
principal changes made by the con- 
vention in the first constitution. It 
completed its work August 31. The 
constitution was submitted to the 
popular vote at an election held 
March 6th, 1848, and ratified by the 
following vote: for the constitution, 
59,887 ; against, 15,859. For Article 
XIV, prohibiting free persons of 
color from immigrating to and set- 
tling in the State, 49,060; against, 
20,883. For Article XV, providing 
for a two-mill tax, 41,017; against 
30,586. The new constitution went 
into effect April rst, 1848. 

_ There were four general elections 
held in the State in 1848, as follows : 
Upon the question of the adoption 
of the constitution, as above stated ; 


* Itis perhaps not unimportant in this con- 
nection to note the farther fact relating to 
the personnel of the convention, namely, that 
of the members seventy-six were farmers, 
fifty-four lawyers, twelve physicians, nine 
merchants, four mechanics, two clerks, one 
a professor, one a miller, one a minister and 
one an engineer. 
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the election of State officers in Au- 
gust ; the election of judges the first 
Monday in September (3), and the 
presidential election in November ; 
but under the constitution of 1848, 
and ever since that year, all general, 


State, and presidential elections have . 


been held at the same time, namely, 
on the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in November. 

As the power of the people had 
been extended tothe election of all 
State and county officers, increased 
interest was given to county and 
State conventions and to all general 
elections. Counties had now the 
selection of their own officers—that 
privilege having been only extended 
heretofore to the offices of sheriff, 
coroner and county commissioners. 

A Democratic State Convention to 
name “candidates for governor and 
other State offices” was called to 
meet at Springfield on April 24th, 
which was duly convened and presi- 
ded over by Colonel John Moore. 
There was no controversy over the 
first officer to be nominated, the new 
constitution having cut short the 
term of Governor French two years, 
he was the unanimous choice of his 
party for re-election. William Mc- 
Murtry, of Knox County, was nomin- 
ated for lieutenant-governor, the then 
incumbent, Joseph B. Wells, having 
decided to run for Congress in the 
Galena district, where he was op- 
posed and beaten by Colonel F. D. 
Baker. Horace S. Cooley, of Adams 
County, was nominated for Secre- 


tary of State; Thomas H. Camp- 
bell, of Randolph, auditor of public 
accounts ; and Milton Carpenter,* of 
Hamilton, State treasurer—the three 
last-named candidates being the then 
incumbents of the offices for which 
they were renominated. 

The Whigs feeling that it would 
prove a hopeless task to undertake 
the election of a State ticket, decided 
not to call a convention. Governor 
French received 67,453 votes, while 
scattering votes were polled for 
Pierre Menard, Dr. Charles Volney 
Dyer and others, and for O. H. 
Browning, Henry H. Snow, and J. L. 
D. Morrison, for lieutenant-governor. 

The Democratic National Conven- 
vention was held at Baltimore, May 
22d, where Gen. Lewis Cass was 
nominated for president on the fourth 
ballot, and Gen. Wm. O. Butler for 
vice-president. 

The Whig National Convention— 
called the “slaughter-house conven- 
tion,” because of the defeat of so 
many great statesmen—met at Phila- 
delphia, June 7th. The admirers of 
Clay, Webster and Gen. Winfield 
Scott had to give way to those of 
Gen. Zachary Taylor, who received 
the nomination for president on the 
fourth ballot, having steadily gained 
from the first, when he received 111 
votes, to 97 for Clay, 43 for Scott, and 
22 for Webster. Millard Fillmore, of 


* Mr. Carpenter died soon after his elec- 
tion, and was succeeded by John Moore, who 
was appointed to the position by the gover- 
nor, August 14th. 
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New York, was nominated for vice- 
president on the second ballot. 

The Whigs made a determined 
fight for president, and came very 
near being successful—the vote being 
for Cass 56,300, Taylor, 53,047—while 
Martin Van Buren, the candidate of 
the Free Democratic Convention, who 
was ,nominated at Buffalo, August 
gth, with Charles Francis Adams for 
vice-president, received 15,774 votes. 
The Whigs succeeded, however, in 
electing only one out of seven mem- 
bers of Congress—Col. E. D. Baker, 
in the Galena district—the only 
Whig district, the seventh, having 
been carried unexpectedly by Maj. 
Thomas L. Harris, against Judge 
Stephen T, Logan. At the election 


for judges of the Supreme Court, in 


September, Lyman Trumbull was 
elected in the southern division, 
Samuel H. Treat in the central, and 
John Dean Caton in the northern—all 
Democrats. 

Although the Constitution fixed 
the time of holding the general elec- 
tion, including that for members of 
the general assembly, on Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November, 
it was provided by the schedule at- 
tached to that instrument that the 
first general election thereunder 
should be held at the old period in 
August. The Whigs having no 
State ticket in the field succeeded in 
electing but few members of the leg- 
islature. 

The advocates of restricted right 
of suffrage, limiting its exercise to 


white male citizens, as contradistin- 
guished from inhabitants, and thus 
disfranchising unnaturalized foreign- 
ers who enjoyed that privilege under 
the constitution of 1818, succeeded in 
engrafting upon the new instrument 
their favorite article. The laws of 
the different States have not been at 
all uniform on this subject—new 
commonwealths have generally ex- 
tended the privilege to all inhabitants. 
Actual citizenship is required in the 
following States: California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia and West Virginia. 
Inall the others citizenship or a declar- 
ation of intention to become a citi- 
zen is necessary. Kentucky is the 
only State requiring a residence of 
two years; twenty-six require one 
year ; eight six months; one four 
months; and two, Michigan and 
Maine, three months. 

The cry of economy and _ retrench- 
ment in administering the State gov- 
ernment, which had been heard for 
so many years, led the convention 
into the commission of its gravest 
error. This was in attempting prac- 
tically to limit the sessions of the gen- 
eral assembly arbitrarily to forty-two 
days ; the provision being that two 
dollars per day for the first forty-two 
days’ attendance, and one dollar per 
day for each day’s . attendance there- 
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after, should be allowed to the mem- 
bers as a compensation for their ser- 
vices, “and no more.” The time 
specified for a general session was en- 
tirely too short, and the amount 
allowed members was altogether too 
little. In fact, so distrustful was 
the convention of the legislature that 
the former body determined to fix all 
salaries of State officers and judges in 
the constitution, and all of them at a 
parsimoniously low figure. Thus the 
governor was given $1,500; the Su- 
preme Court judges $1,200; circuit 
judges $1,000; treasurer and secretary 
of state $800 each. These would 
have been absurdly low rates to fix 
even by statute, which might have 
been amended in two years; but to 
place them in the fundamental law, 
to remain irrevocably fixed, was cer- 
tainly either to invite its evasion or to 
stimulate a desire for an early change. 
As will be seen hereafter, it was a 
very ill-considered and costly attempt 
at economy and reform. 

Under the new Constitution the 
general assembly was composed of 
one hundred members—seventy-five 
in the House and twenty-five in the 
Senate; and the time for the meeting 
of this body was fixed for the first 
Monday in January, biennially. It 
had been found under the old regime 
that but little business was transacted 
in the month of December, especially 
during the holidays, when most of 
the members returned to _ their 
homes. 

The first Monday in January, 1849, 


upon which the sixteenth general as- 
sembly convened, fell upon New 
Year’s day. There was a marked ab- 
sence of many old-time and familiar 
hangers-on. There were no judges 
to elect, nor State officers, nor prose- 
cuting attorneys. The people had 
relieved the legislature from the dis- 
charge of this duty. 

Zadoc Casey, who had been re- 
turned to the House after an absence 
of nearly a quarter of a century, was 
elected speaker, receiving forty-six 
votes to nineteen cast for Richard 
Yates. Mr. Casey had already had 
large experience as presiding officer 
of the senate, in which capacity as to 
voice, impartiality, grace and dignity 
of bearing he never had a superior in 
this State. 

Nathaniel Niles was elected clerk, 
Harmon G. Reynolds and Andrew J. 
Galloway assistants, and “Samuel 
Ewing doorkeeper. William Smith 
was chosen secretary of the senate, 
and I. G. Davidson sergeant-at-arms. 
On the roll of the senate were to be 
found the‘ familiar names of Joseph 
Gillespie, Josiah McRoberts, John 
Todd Stuart—after an absence of 
four years in Congress, Newton 
Cloud, Franklin Witt, Hugh L. Sut- 
phin, Wm. Reddick, Joel A. Matteson, 
John Denny, David Markly, and 
Norman B. Judd. J. L. D. Morrison, 
Uri Manly, and Dempsey Odam had 
been transferred from a previous ser- 
vice in the House. Among the new 
members were John P. Richmond, 
from Schuyler County, Hezekiah H. 
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Greer, from Jo Daviess, and William 
B. Plato, from Kane. 

Richard Yates, who had remained 
out a term, again appears as one of 
the Representatiwes 
County. There were also in the 


House the familiar names of Usher 
F. Linder, Thos. Carlin—serving out 
the unexpired term of John D. Fry, 
N. W. Edwards, Francis C. Sherman, 
Curtis Blakeman, Wm. Pickering, and 


from Morgan 


Samuel S. Hayes. The following 
members, afterwards conspicuous in 
Congress and in State polities, ap- 
peared in this session for the first 
time: William Kellogg, Abner C. 
Harding, Edward G. Rice, Cyrenius 
B. Denio, Ozias C. Skinner, Ebenezer 
Z. Ryan, Richard S. Thomas, John 
W. Smith, Dr. Philip Maxwell, George 
W. Rives, and Col. Charles F. Kee- 
ner, from Scott County. 





ORIGIN OF UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


REMINISCENCES OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE IN CINCINNATI. 


Two brothers, wealthy merchants 
of New Orleans, and members of the 
Baptist Church, were strangely 
moved, about sixty years ago, to set 
aside a part of their wealth for the 
educatién of “pious but indigent 
young men” of the North. The 
money, after being declined by the 
Baptists of Cincinnati, to whom it 
was first offered, was given to the 
Presbyterians, who thereupon found- 
ed Lane Seminary, about 1829, thus 
named in honor of the beneficent 
donors. Mr. Arthur Tappan offered 
to endow achair of didactic theology, 
proffering $20,000, on condition that 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher, then of 
Boston, should be invited to fill it. 
This was also accepted, and in 1831 
Dr. Beecher and family came West, 
and entered upon that career of ec- 
centric usefulness which was so 
graphically described by the pen of 


Clara De Vere, with illustrations by 
her gifted daughter, Miss Louise 
Devereux. 

The Kempers should also be men- 
tioned in this connection, whose mag- 
nificent donation of sixty acres and 
sale of forty definitely established 
this institution upon Walnut Hills, 
which was thenceforth to play so im- 
portant a part in the impending and 
irrepressible conflict between free- 
dom and slavery, and which became 
the scene of the fact-gathering and 
personal experience of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, touching the origin 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

The old Beecher homestead, some- 
what altered, within and without, yet 
stands upon Walnut Hills. The 
walls are just as they were reared 
by Dr. Beecher in 1832. The wide 
door, the old-fashioned lock, the key 
that seldom outward turned—a sign 
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of lost innocence—have not been 
changed by the present owner, the 
Rev. Joseph G. Monfort, LL.D. Two 
aging English linns have been spared 
by the woodman and the landscape 
gardener. Beneath them Dr. Beecher 
meditated and Harriet first heard the 
clank of human chains, and shud- 
dered. It was in appalling contrast 
with the music which had filled her 
cultured ear and thrilled her sympa- 
thizing heart in the land of the Puri- 
tans—her home beside the anthem- 


singing sea. 

In this house she married Prof. 
Calvin E. Stowe, and from out the 
old-fashioned door, over the step 
worn by her blessed feet, she passed 
—one of the God-chosen women of 
this world to bring about by her pen 


fundamental and astounding changes 
in the moral universe. “For,” said 
Jenny Lind nine years before the war 
of 1861, “I have the feeling about 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin that’ great 
changes will take place by and by 
from the impressions people receive 
out of it, and that the writer of that 
book can ‘fall asleep’ to-day or to- 
morrow, with the bright, sweet con- 
science of having been a strong, pow- 
erful means in the Creator’s hand of 
operating essential questions for the 
welfare of our black brethren.” 

Her personal experience began in 
1839, when she received into her 
family as a servant girl a slave 
brought up in one of the lowest and 
most brutal families of Kentucky, 
who startled Mrs. Stowe one day with 

4 


the inquiry: ‘“ Who is Jesus Christ, 
now, anyhow ?” 

On inquiring into her history it was 
discovered that, by the laws of Ohio, 
she was legally entitled to her free- 
dom, from the fact of her having 
been brought. into the State and left 
there, temporarily, by the consent of 
her mistress. These facts being au- 
thenticated by the proper authorities, 
papers attesting her freedom were 
drawn up, and it was now supposed 
that all danger of pursuit was over. 
After she had remained in the family 
for some months word was sent from 
various sources to Prof. Stowe that 
the girl’s young master was looking 
for her, and that, if care was not 
taken, she would be conveyed back 
to slavery. 

Prof. Stowe called upon the magis- 
trate who had authenticated her pa- 
pers, and inquired whether they were 
not sufficient to protect her. The re- 
ply was, “ Certainly they are, in law, 
if she could have a fair hearing; but 
they will come to your house in the 
night, with an officer with a war- 
rant ; they will take her before Judge 
D—, and swear to her. He’s the 
man that does all this kind of busi- 
ness, and he’ll deliver her up, and 
there’ll be an end to it.” 

Prof. Stowe’s house near the semi- 
nary was more than once a refuge for 
fugitives. Mrs. Stowe said: “The 
inmates slept in the house with arms 
and a large bell, ready to call the 
young men of the adjoining institu- 
tion in case the mob should come up 
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and search the house. The mob had 
often threatened to go up and set fire 
to Lane Seminary, some of the stu- 
dents being Abolitionists. Only the 
fact that the institution was two miles 
from the city, with a rough and 
muddy road up a long hill, proved its 
salvation. Cincinnati mud, well 
known for its depth and tenacity, had 
sometimes its advantages.” 

The efforts of the slave power to 
suppress the press will be remem- 
bered. Dr. Bailey’s paper was twice 
destroyed in Cincinnati by mobs led 
by the slaveholders from the South, 
and his type cast into the Ohio river. 
The martyrdom of Lovejoy in behalf 
of the freedom of the press, at Alton, 
Ill., how pathetic the story! These 


exceptional cases are cited to show 


the almost miraculous outcome of the 
persecution and bloodshedding to 
suppress the press. Dr. Bailey moved 
to Washington City, where he dem- 
onstrated the fact that the truth may 
be spoken plainly yet courteously, 
and where his courage, honesty and 
dignity of character won for him 
friends even among the most deter- 
mined slaveholders. Mrs. Stowe said 
upon this very theme: “ Manly men 
have a sort of friendship for an open, 
honest opponent, like that of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion for Saladin.” 

Dr. Bailey’s paper, the ational 
Era, having thus risen twice from 
the grave, was the first to tell the 
story of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Then 
J. P. Jewett & Co., of Boston, issued 
it between covers, March zoth, 1852. 


Ten thousand copies were sold in a 
few days, three hundred thousand 
within a year; and eight power- 
presses, running day and night, were 
barely able to keep pace with the de- 
mand for the book. Then the entire 
press of the civilized world demanded 
and published the story of “life 
among the lowly ” in America. 

In a letter dated May aust, 1881, 
Mrs. Stowe writes: “ You are right 
as to‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ It was 
not written at Walnut Hills, but in 
Brunswick, in the old Titcomb House. 
It took Maine air and. vigor added to 
Cincinnati and Kentucky experience 
to perfect that work.” 

Professor and Mrs. Stowe removed 
to Brunswick, Me., during the excite- 
ment produced by the fugitive slave 
law. Upto that time she admits that 
she was somewhat affected by _the 
inexplicable apathy of the Christian 
people of the North in face of this 
then coiled-up serpent in the South. 
But when it began to uncoil itself, 
thrust out its envenomed fangs, and 
lift its head preparatory to a north- 
ward movement—an act engendered 
by that infamous law, then came to 
her an impulse to write some sketches 
to show to others and to the world 
what she had seen in Cincinnati and 
Kentucky. 

She says in her autobiography : 
“Pondering on this subject, she was 
one day turning over a little bound 
volume of an anti-slavery magazine, 
edited by Mrs. Dr. Bailey, of Wash- 
ington, and there she read the ac- 
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count of the escape of a woman with 
her child on the ice of the Ohio river 
from Kentucky. The incident was 
given by an eye-witness, who had 
helped the woman to the Ohio shore. 
This formed the first salient point of 
the story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. She 
began to meditate. The first part of 
the book committed to writing. was 
the death of Uncle Tom. This scene 
presented itself almost as a _ tangi- 
ble vision to her mind while sitting 
at the communion table in Bruns- 
wick. She was perfectly overcome 


by it, and could scarcely restrain the 
convulsions of tears and sobbings. 
She hastened home and wrote it. 
From that time the story can less be 
said to have been composed by her 
than imposed upon her. 


Scenes, in- 
cidents, conversations rushed upon 
her, with a vividness and importunity 
that would not be denied. The book 
seemed to bea thing of mental birth, 
of ‘divine thrusting on.’ She was 
then in the midst of heavy domestic 
cares, with a young infant, with a 
party of pupils in her family, to 
whom , she was imparting daily les- 
sons with her own children, and with 
untrained servants requiring constant 
supervision. It was, nevertheless, in 
her mind day and night waiting to be 
written, and requiring but a few mo- 
ments to bring each weekly instalment 
into visible characters.” 

John Van Zant, alias John Van 
Tromp, was a real character, and 

lived within ten miles of Cincinnati. 
The writer has been at his house, 


a part of which is yét standing. Mrs. 
Stowe thus described him : 

“ Honest old John Van Tromp was 
once quite a considerable land owner 
and slave ownerin Kentucky. Having 
nothing of the bear about him but the 
skin, and being gifted by nature with 
a great, honest, just heart, quite equal 
to his gigantic frame, he had been 
for several years witnessing with re- 
pressed uneasiness the working of a 
system equally bad for the oppressor 
and oppressed. At last one day 
John’s great heart had swelled alto- 
gether too big to wear its bonds any 
longer. So he just took his pocket- 
book out of his desk and went over 
into Ohio and bought a quarter of a 
township of good rich land, made out 
free papers for all his people—men, 
women and children—packed them up 
in wagons and sent them off to settle 
down, and then honest John turned 
his face up the creek and sat quietly 
down on a snug,. retired farm, to 
enjoy his conscience and his reflec- 
tions.” 

The historical facts are that he re- 
moved to the beautiful Miami Valley 
in 1828 and settled upon a farm of 
103 acres, just south and west of 
Sharon, in Hamilton County. Here 
he built his home and called his rich 
and fruitful farm Mount Pierpoint. 
From thence he turned none away 
who sought food and protection and 
shelter. He said to one who was his 
friend and coadjutor that the “ high- 
est Christian duty is that of extending 
a helping hand to the poor and down- 
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trodden, whether of the family of 
Japhet or Ham, and the performance 
of such duties is the great evidence 
of a Christian faith.” 

For living up to this: rule of con- 
duct he was siezed and imprisoned, 
his property attached—his farm taken 
and sold upon execution—to satisfy 
a judgment rendered against him in 
the Circuit Court and confirmed by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Throughout this celebrated 
case, viz.: Wharton Jones against 
Van Zant, he was defended by Hon. 
Salmon P. Chase, Governor William 
H. Seward and the Hon. Flamen 
Ball. Between the rendering of the 
judgment and its execution he died, 
financially ruined and broken-hearted. 


Upon his death, Edmund R. Glenn, 
the original proprietor of Glendale, 
was appointed his administrator. The 
name of Robert Crawford, late of 


Glendale, also appears upon the 
record of the case as surety for Van 
Zant—a noble act that released him 
from prison. 

In stay of execution the following 
note was given by Glenn, the consid- 
eration for which was the adjudged 
value of the slave that procured his 
liberty through Van Zant’s interven- 
tion : 

** $1,000. CINCINNATI, May 28, 1852. 

“On the first day of January, 1853, after 
date, I promise to pay to the order of James 
W. Jones, administrator of Wharton Jones, 
deceased, at the office of the Ohio Life and 
Trust Company, in this city, one thousand 
dollars, valued received, with interest from 
date. ““EDMUND R,. GLENN,” 


The freedom of Henry, the slave, 
cost Van Zant: Judgment, $1,044.34 ; 
interest $65.24; auctioneers, $16.75 ; 
cost of Court, $125.68; U. S. Court, 
$333.68 ; commissions for sale of 
farm, $220.16 ; total, $1,860.85. 

To pay this cost and judgment and 
other attendant expenses, “the good, 
rich farm” was sold, but not until 
death had come to his relief. 

For years his body slept in an old 
burying ground near Sharon, marked 
by a slab bearing this inscription, 
dictated, it is said, by Salmon P. 
Chase : 

In memory of 
John Van Zant, 
Born in Fleming County, Kentucky, 
Sept. 23, 1791. 
Died at Mt. Pierpoint, May 25, 1847. 

‘In him Christianity had a living witness ; 
he saw God as the father and received every 
man asa brother. The cause of the poor, 
the widow, the orphan and the oppressed 
was his cause. He fed, sheltered and clothed 
and guarded them; he was eyes to the 
blind and feet to the lame. He was a tender 
father ; a devoted husband and a friend to 
all. He was what is here described because 
he was a Christian philanthropist, who prac- 
ticed what he believed.” . 

Not long since his remains were 
removed to Spring Grove Cemetery, 
where so many of his co-laborers in 
behalf of humanity—Levi Coffin, John 
Joliffe, Samuel Lewis, Thomas Emery, 
Salmon P. Chase, Edward Harwood, 
Mrs. Justice John McLean and 
Flamen Ball—now dreamlessly sleep. 
“Such a life and death,” says Mrs, 
Stowe, “are not for pity. Notin the 
riches of omnipotence is the chief 
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glory of God, but in self-denying, 
suffering lives. And blessed are they 
whom He calls to fellowship with 


Him, bearing their cross after Him 
with patience.” 
Henry Dubey TEETOR. 





VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE.* 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 


MORE IMPORTANT VERSIONS AND> EDITIONS OF 


THE BIBLE PRINTED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, WITH ALLUSIONS 


TO AFFINITIES BETWEEN LANGUAGES 


IN WHICH 


THE BIBLE WAS TRANSLATED. 


1533- 

AN edition of the Bible was printed 
in Greek and Latin, at Venice, by 
Frabres de Sabio. At the same place 
one was printed by L. A. Giunta or 
Junta. The Psalms of David were 


printed at Paris by Angelo Politiano, 
a copy of which is in the Lord Li- 
brary. The Psalms were also printed 


by Penderanzi at Venice. The Bible 
was printed in Saxon at Lubeck, by 
L. Dietz. A Latin and Greek edition 
of the Bible was printed at Venice, 
by Lefevre d’Etaples. A Bible in 
German (Lutheran translation) also 
made its appearance in print during 
this year. 
1534- 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
at Paris, in ancient Greek, by Colin- 
zeus, who drew his text partly from 
the editions of Erasmus, partly from 
the Complutensian, and partly from 
Mss., which he collected for the pur- 
pose. This edition is remarkably 


*Copyrighted 1889, by Charles W. Darling. 


correct, but it met with undeserved 
neglect, and (as it was eclipsed by 
the more popular editions of Ste- 
phens) it had no share in the forma- 
tion of the received text. An edition 
of the New Testament was printed at 
Venice by Giunta. Jaques Lefevre 
d’Etaples printed at Antwerp an edi- 
tion of the Scriptures in French. W. 
Vorsterman published one edition of 
the Bible in Dutch and another in 
Belgic. An edition of the Bible in 
German was printed at Freyburg, by 
J. Fabrum. An edition of the Bible 
was printed in Latin, at Paris, by 
Robert Stephens. Tyndale published, 
at Antwerp, in English, a revised edi- 
tion of the New Testament, with mar- 
ginal notes and prologues. In it, the 
beginning and ending of the lessons 
were marked. A copy of this edition 
was presented by Tyndale to the wife 
of Henry VIII., who at the time exer- 
cised such a wonderful influence over 
Henry’s conduct. This Testament 
was printed on vellum and beautifully 
illuminated, with Anne Boleyn’s name 
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distributed over the edges; “Anne” 
in red letters on the top, “Regina” 
on the front, and “Anglice” on the 
lower part. The shield on the title 
page had the arms of France and 
England. This book was bequeathed 
to the British Museum, in 1799, by 
Rev. C. M. Cracherode. In the pre- 
face of this edition Tyndale acknow- 
ledges his responsibility for the work, 
which acknowledgment caused his 
arrest. He was seized by the author- 
ities of Antwerp, sent to Vilvoorden, 
and there sent to prison for eighteen 
months, when his body was burned 
October 6th, 1536. This edition forms 
one of the versions in the English 
Hexapla. Before this glorius martyr 
died, he left also to the people, and 


also to future generations, the Eng- 
lish Pentateuch, or as the record 
stands—“ The fyrst five bokes of Mo- 


ses.” The translation of the whole 
Bible in the German language, by 
‘Martin Luther, was completed during 
this year. The closing period of this 
great Reformer’s life was devoted to 
theological writings, and to the com- 
pletion of a commentary on Genesis. 
He died at his native place in Eisle- 
ben, on the 18th of February, 1546, 
and his remains were buried in the 
castle-church at Wittenberg. Valua- 
ble aid was rendered by Philip Mel- 
ancthon to Luther in his translation 
of the Bible, and this deeply religious 
student of the Bible in the original, 
greatly assisted Luther with his own 
vast learning. After the decease of 
Luther, he became the acknowledged 


leader of the German Protestants. 
He breathed his last on the roth of 
April, 1560, and was buried at Wit- 
tenberg, by the side of his friend, 
Martin Luther. The first Hebrew 
Bible, published by Gentile, was that 
printed at Basle (with a Latin trans- 
lation in a parallel column), by Muns- 
ter, a learned German. This version 
is confined tothe Old Testament, and 
is held in high esteem on account of 
its strict fidelity to the Hebrew text. 
A Greek Testament was published at 
Paris by Simon de Colines. 

A German version of the Bible, 
was undertaken by Dr. Johan Dieten- 
berger, a Dominican monk, at the 
command of Albert II, with the 
design of counteracting the labors 
of Luther. It was printed in folio 
at Mentz. In this version Dieten- 
berger had no recourse to the Hebrew 
and Greek originals, with which he 
admitted that he was unfamiliar. 
Like Emser he only succeeded in pro- 
ducing a bad translation of Luther’s 
Bible, but notwithstanding this, his 
version has gone through several 
editions. The Bible was translated 
by Olaus Petri and Laurentius into 
Swedish, from the German version 
of Martin Luther. The Swedes are 
a branch of the same family as the 
Danes and Norwegian, and originally 
spoke the same language, at least 
the most ancient documents extant 
of old Swedish, are so similar in 
idiom to the coeval production in 
old Danish that little difference can 
be discerned between them. Political 
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separation has occasioned the modern 
dialects of the old Norse to differ 
considerably, and now books require 
to be translated from one language 
into the other. The only region in 
which the old language is spoken 
with purity is in Dalecarlia, in the 
east of Sweden, where the Dalesmen 
still preserve traces of the manners 
and customs of their Gothic fore- 
fathers. A version of Luther’s Bible 
was printed in LowGerman. Bugen- 
hagius superintended the work, and 
the first edition passed through the 
press at Lubeck. 


1535: 

Coverdale’s version of the entire 
Scriptures was printed on the conti- 
nent, but at what place is uncertain. 
In producing the first complete Bible, 


printed in the English language, he 
accomplished what the combined 
efforts of the king, the two Houses 
of Convocation, and Archbishop Cran- 
mer, had been unable to effect. 
Coverdale’s translation, made at the 
request of Sir Thomas More, was not 
from the original tongues, but from 
the Vulgate, and Luther’s Bible. In 
his preface he states he had used five 
different Latin and German versions 
in the formation of his own, and it is 
certain that he availed himself largely 
of the labors of Tyndale. This trans- 
lation was regarded with favor by 
Henry VIIL., and was the first English 
Bible allowed by royal authority. 
After Edward VI. came to the throne, 
Coverdale was appointed by the 
council one of the Royal Chaplains, 


and subsequently raised to the See 
of Exeter. Bloody Queen Mary cast 
him into prison, but, through the 
influence of the King of Denmark, he 
was released from confinement, and 
permitted to leave England. During 
the reign of Elizabeth he returned 
and was appointed to the living of 
St. Magnus-the-Martyr, which bene- 
fice he resigned in two years. He 
died in 1569, at the age of eighty-one, 
and was buried under the chancel of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church in London. 
This Bible is supposed by some to have 
been printed by Jacob van Meteren, 
at Antwerp, and sent in sheets to 
Nicholson, of Southwark, as the in- 
troduction of bound books into 
England was prohibited. There are 
others who assert that Christopher 
Froschover, of Zurich, was the printer 
of this work, while yet others with 
equal confidence say that Paris was 
the city from which it was issued ; 
there are those also who assign it to 
Christian Egenolph, a skilled printer 
of Franfort. The evidence in favor 
of this view appears to be that 
Egenolph published in 1536 a volume 
of the Bible with cuts used in print- 
ing Coverdale’s Bible, and the argu- 
ment is that as he possessed those cuts 
he must have been the printer of this 
Bible. In Nicolson’s edition, however, 
may be found the same woodcuts, and 
side ornaments of the titles, but some 
of the woodcuts in the text can hardly 
be looked upon without a shudder. 
There is only one of them (Jonah) 
not in that of the “ Coverdale,” which 
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the lord bishop of Exeter was permit- 
ted to place in every church through- 
out the realm. During this year a 
German translation, by Luther, of the 
Coverdale Bible appeared, and was 
received with gratification by the 
German people. Luther was a man 
of high endowments of mind, and 
great virtues ; he had a vast under- 
standing, which raised him toa pitch 
of learning unknown in the age in 
which he lived. Though attacked by 
the powerful forces of the Romish 
church, he resisted firmly, and had 
the satisfaction to see his sentiments 
were embraced with eagerness by 
the great body of the German people. 
Toward the close of 1535, the fifth 
edition of the Greek Testament was 
In this edi- 


published by Erasmus. 
tion there are ninety corrections from 
the Complutensian text in the book 
of Revelation, and twenty-six only in 


all the other books. This edition is 
of especial importance, as it forms 
the basis of all subsequent editions, 
and contains substantially the Greek 
text in general use «. the present day. 
In 1535, Robert Olivetan, a relative 
of Calvin, printed at Neufchatel, the 
first French translation of the Scrip- 
tures from the Hebrew and Greek 
texts. In the preparation he was 
aided by Calvin and Pierre de Vingle. 
This Bible was known as the Bible of 
the Sword, because the typographer as- 
sumed a sword as his emblem. The 
work was a revision of the transla- 
tion made by Lefevre d’Etaples, 
and copies of the edition are now ex- 


ceedingly rare. Olivetan died at 
Rome in 1536. The book of Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s Song were 
printed at Paris, in French, by Colin- 
zeus. The New Testament, in Greek, 
passed through the press of Holbein, 
and the New Testament, in Dutch, 
made its appearance at Freyburg. 
1536. 

Sebastian Munster, a German di- 
vine, born at Ingelheim, and attached 
to the tenets of Luther, published at 
Basle, a Latin version of the Old 
Testament. The New Testament, in 
Greek, was printed by Valderus, and 
an edition of the Bible was printed 
in Latin by Vinc. de Portonariis ; one 
of the New Testament was published 
at Venice, by Giunta. An edition of 
the Psalms was printed at Lyon, by 
Graphius, and the New Testament 
passed through the press of Regnault 
at Paris. Froschauer (Sorg) published 
at Zurich, a folio edition of a German 
Bible, which contained many curious 
woodcuts. Thomas Bertelet issued 
from his press the first New Testa- 
ment that was printed in England, 
and it followed the text of the edition 
of a previous date. This Bible con- 
tains the prologue to the Epistle to 
the Romans, regarding which objec- 
tions had been raised, both by the 
king and convocation. It was to the 
annotations, rather than to the trans- 
lation, that exceptions were taken. 

1537- 

Eckius translated from the Latin 
Vulgate, what is known as the Horn 
Sible, printed at Ingeldstat, Bavaria. 
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John Eckius was one of Luther’s 
opponents, and to this German Bible 
he subjoined a corrected edition of 
Emser’s version of the New Testa- 
ment. It is dedicated to the arch- 
bishop of Saltsburg, but is without 
the name of the printer, or place of 
printing. This was more of a work 
than the ordinary horn-book, which 
down to the time of George II. was 
largely circulated. The horn-book 
was the Primer of the people of the 
age in which it existed, and it was 
their established means of learning 
the elements of English literature. 
It consisted of a single leaf, contain- 
ing on one side the alphabet in 
Roman or black letter, with perhaps 


a number of monosyllables, and a 
This leaf 


copy of the Lord’s Prayer. 
was usually set in a frame of wood 
with a slice of diaphanous horn in 
There was a handle by which 
to hold it, and in the handle there 
was a hole for a string whereby the 
article was attached to the person of 


front. 


the owner. The alphabet on the 
horn-book was invariably prefaced 
with a Cross, whence it came to be 
called the “ Christ Cross Row,” or by 
corruption the “Criss Cross Row.” 
In earlier times it is thought that a 
cast-leaden plate, containing the 
alphabet in raised letters, was used 
for the instruction of the youth of 
England, as Sir George Musgrave, of 
Eden-hall, possesses two carved stones 
which appear to have been moulds 
for such a production. The Psalms 
of David, edited by Giov. da Pozzo, 
5 


were printed at Venice toward the 
close of this year. An edition of the 
Scriptures made its appearance at 
Prague, printed in a dialect of the 
Bohemian language spoken in Mo- 
ravia. Bohemia has justly been 
called the cradle of the Reformation, 
yet it is now one of the strongholds 
of Roman Catholicism, and the de- 
scendants of those who shed their 
blood in defence of their religious 
liberty are generally distinguished 
by the superstitious zeal with which 
they adhere to the form of religion 
forced on them by the swords of the 
Austrians. Portions of the Bible in 
this language were in existence at a 
very early date, and translations of 
the Psalms, are still preserved in 
Ms. in the libraries of Vienna, Prague 
and Oels in Silesia. The greater 
portion of a Bohemian version of the 
Scriptures appears to have been 
extant at the close of the fourteenth 


*century, and the Queen of Richard II. 


of England, is known to have pos- 
sessed a Bible in Bohemian. She 
could not have had much time to 
read it, if she undertook to superin- 
tend the 10,000 servants which her 
husband the foppish king seemed 
to find it necessary to employ. 
Bohemian is chiefly distinguished 
from other Slavic language by the 
peculiarity of its pronunciation, . 
which, however, is not so harsh and 
disagreeable as that of the Polish. 
In common with them it possesses a 
number of sibilants, and in many 
instances it has imparted a hissing 
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sound to the German, Greek, and 
Latin words which have entered in 
great abundance into its vocabulary. 
About three-fourths of the words 
composing the Polish and Bohemian 
language are derived from the same 
roots, but in point of grammatical 
construction Bohemian approximates 
most closely to the Russian, and is a 
comparatively easy dialect of the 
Sclavdnic. Matthew’s Bible, approved 
by royal authority, was printed in 
English. It contains copious notes, 
and was revised and prepared for the 
press by John Rogers. This work 
was compiled from the mss. of Tyndale 
and Coverdale, and embraced the 
reformed views. Rogers published 
this Bible under the assumed name 
of Thomas Matthews, and to the text 
he added a large number of mar- 
ginal notes, together with a copious 
index. When Edward VI. became 
King of England, at the age of ten 


years, Rogers was made by Bishop’ 


Ridley divinity reader at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, but the reign of Edward 
was brief, and when Queen Mary 
came to the throne Rogers was 
summoned before the privy council, 
tried before Bishop Gardner, and 
condemned to be burned. The sen- 
tence was carried out February 4th, 
1555, at Smithfield, in the presence 
-of his wife and eleven children. 
Grafton and Whitchurch bore un- 
aided the entire expense of the pub- 
lication of this Bible. It is a re- 
markable fact that up to the day of 
its arrival in London, this work was 


unknown to King Henry and _ his 
ministers. During the previous ten 
years this version had been de- 
nounced and prescribed while the 
copies imported surreptitiously into 
England had been searched for, 
found and burnt. Some of the per- 
sons by whom they had been read, 
had been committed to the flames, 
and Rogers himself, as has been 
shown, was a victim of the Queen. 

When, however, the entire version 
was printed for the first time in one 
volume and sent openly to England, 
the hearts of those persons in power, 
who had formerly been persecutors, 
were overruled to receive and sanc- 
tion it. Enactments were forthwith 


issued commanding the clergy to 


place copies in all the churches, that 
the parishioners might have constant 
access to them. The title and colla- 
tion of this Bible, dedicated to Henry 
VIII., read thus: “The Byble which 
is all the Holy Scripture in which are 
contayned the Olde and the New 
Testament, truely and purely trans- 
lated into Englysh by Thomas Mat- 
thew, MDXXXVII.” This title is in 
red and black letters, within a wood 
engraving, and at the bottom in large 
letters appears: “Set forth with the 
Kynges most gracyous license.” A 
full page contains sixty lines, besides 
notes at the end of each chapter, in 
many cases as long as the text itself. 
All Tyndale’s portion of this book is 
loaded with long prologues, and the 
one before Exodus consists of six col- 
umns, Leviticus has a still longer 
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preface, but Numbers is not quite as 
long. Deuteronomy has three col- 
umns, Jonah eight and a half, Mat- 
thew five and a half, and Romans ten 
columns. It is not certain where this 
Bible was printed, but probably in 
the Duchy of Wittenberg. It is in 
black letter, with marginal annota- 
tions; the canticles are in red and 
black, while the titles, signatures, 
marginal notes, etc., are in Gothic 
letter. Grafton showed a copy of 
this Bible to Archbishop Cranmer 
and asked the prelate to obtain from 
the king permission for its distribu- 
tion, which permission was granted. 
Six copies were presented by Grafton 
to Cromwell. Some of the render- 


ings are peculiar, and serve to distin- 
guish it from all other versions ; for 
example, in II. Chronicles, second 
chapter, Hiram, king of Tyre, is called 
Hyram Abif. Abi, or Abif, is a title 
of honor, and is applied to Hiram in 
this version alone. All other transla- 
tions give his first name only, so the 
title word Abif has been omitted for 
nearly three hundred and fifty years, 
but it has not been forgotten. An 
edition of the Bible was printed in 
Latin, at Antwerp, by J. Steelsius. 
A Hebrew and Latin Bible was pub- 
lished at Lyon, by G. Boulle, and an- 
other at Basle, by Munster. Krapff 
also printed one in Dutch. 
Cuar.es W. Dar inc. 


(70 be continued.) 
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VII. 


THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SurGEons oF Cuicaco: Under this 
name the fourth regular medical col- 
lege was organized in 1881, and 
opened its first annual course of in- 
struction for 1882-83, September 26th, 
1882. The founders of this college, 
and the same constitute its Board of 
Directors, are: A. Reeves Jackson, 
M.D., president ; S. A. McWilliams, 
M.D., vice-president ; D. A. K. Steele, 
M.D., secretary ; Leonard St. John, 
M.D., treasurer, and Charles W. 
Earle, M.D. In 1889 Dr. Earle re- 


signed, and Wm. E. Quine, M.D., was 
elected to fill the vacancy, and was 
made chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. The board of directors pur- 
chased a lot on the corner of Harri- 
son and Monroe streets, opposite the 
Cook County Hospital, and caused 
the erection thereon of an elegant 
and well-planned college building 
containing all the accommodations 
for lecture rooms, laboratories and 
dispensary, as required in modern 
medical college instruction, at a cost 
of between $50,000 and $60,000, 
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For obtaining the amount of money 
needed they adopted a financial policy 
similar to that of the Rush Medical 
College, namely, the issue of bonds 
or stock ; and it was understood that 
an appointment to a full professor- 
ship had for one of its conditions the 
taking of $3,000 worth of college 
stock. A full Faculty, numbering 
twenty-five professors, was organ- 
ized; the annual college term was 
made five months ; the requifements 
for admission, proof of a fair English 
or common school education; and 
for graduation, three years of study 
and attendance on two annual col- 
lege terms without grading, an op- 
tional graded course only being of- 
fered to such students as choose to 
take it. Attendance upon hospital 
clinical instruction and practical work 
in the various laboratories was made 
obligatory upon the students as part 
of the regular college course. For 
- clinical instruction their students had 
access, in common with those of other 
colleges, to the clinics in the Cook 
County Hospital and to the West 
Side Free Dispensary. The class in 
attendance on the first annual college 
term numbered 152, of whom 52 re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine at the first public commence- 
ment, 1883. 

The number in attendance on the 
second annual term was 167, of whom 
55 graduated. Since that time the 
number attending each year has 
varied but little, the whole number 
of matriculates for the term of 1888- 


89 being 176, and the number of 
graduates at its close, February, 1889, 
only 46. During the eight years since 
the college was organized eleven 
changes have taken place in the 
Faculty, which at present is com- 
posed as follows: A. Reeves Jack- 
son, M.D., president, professor of 
gyneecology; Samuel A. McWilliams, 
A.M. M.D., professor of clinical medi- 
cine, diseases of the chest and 
physical diagnosis; Daniel A. K. 
Steele, M.D., professor of principles 
and practice of surgery; Leonard 
St. John, M.D., C.M., M.R.C.S., Esq., 
professor of demonstrative surgery 
and surgical appliances; Henry 


Palmer, M.D., professor of operative 
surgery, clinical surgery and 


sur- 
gical pathology ; Frank E. Waxham, 
M.D., professor of rhinology and 
laryngology ; John E. Harper, A.M., 
M.D., professor of diseases of the eye 
and ear, and clinical ophthalmology ; 
A. W. Harlan, M.D., D.D.S., profes- 
sor of dental surgery; Albert E. 
Hoadley, M.D., professur of ortho- 
pedic surgery ; C. C. P. Silver, M.D., 
professor of diseases of children and 
clinical medicine; Oscar A. King, 
M.D., professor of diseases of the 
mind and nervous system; Romayne 
J. Curtiss, M.D., professor of gen- 
eral pathology, hygiene and bacteri- 
ology ; William E. Quine, M.D., pro- 
fessor of practice of medicine and 
clinical medicine; J. T. Jelks, M. 
D., professor of surgical diseases of 
the genito-urinary organs; Henry 
J. Reynolds, M.D., professor of der- 
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matology; Christian Fenger, M.D., 
professor of principles of surgery and 
clincical surgery ; Charles B. Gib- 
son, M.D., professor of inorganic 
chemistry; John A. Benson, A.M., 
M.D., professor of physiology and 
histology; H. P. Newman, M.D., 
professor of obstetrics; Alexander 
Rutherford, A.:M., M.D., C.M., profes- 
sor of descriptive anatomy; Charles 
E. Caldwell, M.D., professor of sur- 
gical anatomy; W. C. Caldwell, M. 
D., professor of materia medica ; 
Robert W. Jones, M.D., professor of 
therapeutics; W. H. Harrison, A.M., 
M.D., and Thomas Kelly, M.D., C. 
M., M.R.C.S., Esq., professors of medi- 
cal chemistry ; A. J. C. Saunier, Ph. 
B., M.D., demonstrator of histology 
and microscopy ; Elmer E. Babcock, 
M.D., demonstrator of surgical path- 
ology ; Thos. A. Davis, M.D., assist- 
ant to principles and practice of sur- 
gery; William P. Goodsmith, M.D., 
demonstrator of anatomy; Frank B. 
Earle, M.D., assistant to the chair of 
practice; John B. Loring, M.D., 
C.M., M.R.C.S., Esq., demonstrator of 
chemistry. 

During the past year the board of 
directors and Faculty of the college 
have adopted the full graded three 
years’ course, and extended the regu- 
lar annual college term to six months. 
The Rush Medical College having 
given, in its annual announcement 
of 1889-90, notice that an equal ad- 
vance will be maintained after the 
present year, all of the four regular 
medical colleges in Chicago may now 


be regarded as up to the front line 
of advancement in both facilities and 
requirements for medical education. 

The aggregate number of students 
now receiving instruction in these 
four colleges is about goo, and if we 
add to them the Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School and the Chicago Policlinic 
and Hospital, both for the further 
education of practitioners, and the 
Mercy Hospital, the Chicago Hos- 
pital for women and children, the St. 
Luke’s, the Presbyterian, the Cook 
County Hospital and the Illinois 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
with the South Side, the West Side 
and the Central dispensaries as the 
ample field for clinical instruction and 
observation, it will be seen that this 
city, as a great center of medical edu- 
cation and instruction, is quite equal 
to any of the older cities of the East. 

The hospitals and dispensaries just 
named as especially open for clinical 
instruction contain an aggregate of 
near 1,500 beds for indoor patients, 
and administer annually to over 
30,000 out patients, and cansequently 
constitute a very important part of 
the medical educational institutions 
of the city. 

Besides the hospitals and dispen- 
saries already named, five or six other 
hospitals are well established in dif- 
ferent parts of the city and doing 
good work for the relief of the afflict- 
ed. The Alexian Brothers Hospital, 
founded in 1856, regularly chartered 
in 1867, is under the control of mem- 
bers of the Alexian Order of the 
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United States, and is for the admis- 
sion and treatment of males only. 
The present building can accommo- 
date about 200 patients. 

The St. Joseph’s Hospital was or- 
ganized in 1869, and is under the 
management of the _ Sisters of 
Charity, and has accommodations for 
100 patients. 

The Michael Reese Hospital was 
founded by the Hebrew Relief Asso- 
ciation in 1881, and can accommodate 
about 100 patients. 

The Augustana Hospital, on Lin- 
coln avenue, was established in 1883, 
and is under the special patronage of 
the Swedish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, though patients are admitted 
without reference to religious creeds. 

The Woman’s Hospital of Chicago, 
on Thirty-fifth street, was organized 
in 1882, and is specially devoted to 
the treatment of the diseases and ac- 
cidents peculiar to women, to the 
clinical instruction of students of 
medicine, and to the practical train- 
ing of nurses. 


PROF. D. A. K. 


A YEAR or two since, a very spicy 
correspondence, which was carried on 
for some time between an eminent 
physician of Birmingham, England, 
and a young American surgeon who 
was traveling abroad, relative to in- 
ternational courtesy, attracted very 
general attention from members of 
the medical profession on both sides 
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The Emergency Hospital, on Su- 
perior street, was established in 1887. 
The Wesley Hospital was organized 
in 1888, and has made a fair begin- 
ning though yet in temporary and 
limited quarters. It is under the 
special patronage of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but its doors are 
open to the sick without regard to re- 
ligious distinctions. 

In addition to the hospitals, dispen- 


saries and medical colleges mentioned 


in these articles, Chicago has three 
colleges of dental and oral surgery, 
and two,prosperous schools of phar- 
macy. | 

The first systematic efforts for 
the training of nurses was made in 
the Chicago Hospital for Women 
and Children, founded by Mary H. 
Thompson, M.D., in 1865, and at 
present there are in addition good 
training schools for nurses connected 
with the Cook County Hospital, the 
St. Luke’s, the Presbyterian and the 
Woman’s Hospital of Chicago. 

N. S. Davis. 


STEELE, M. D. 


of the Atlantic, when the correspon- 
dence found its way into print. The 
American surgeon, having sailed from 
this country as an accredited repre- 
sentative of the American Medical 
Association, was received by similar 
associations of Europe, and by mem- 
bers of the profession generally, with 
the consideration to which his cre- 
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dentials, his marked ability, and his 
polished manners entitled him, except 
in a single instance. 
his travels he called upon Dr. Lawson 
Tait, of Birmingham, and that dis- 
tinguished medicist, for some reason 
or other, failed to extend to him the 
courtesies which have come to be 
looked upon as requirements of an 
unwritten law of the medical profes- 
sion. With the spirit of a man who 
prides himself upon his American 
citizenship and the honorable stand- 
ing of the profession to which he be- 
longs, the visiting American took the 
English practitioner to task for his 
lack of courtesy, in a series of letters 
which were afterwards published by 
consent of both parties to the contro- 
versy, and in which the principles of 
what may be called the international 
comity of the medical profession, 
were broadly enunciated. 

The American physician who par- 
ticipated in this interesting contro- 
versy, was Prof. D. A. K. Steele, of 
the Chicago College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and one of the most 
widely-known young practitioners of 
the city. 

Dr. Steele was born in the pretty 
little town of Eden, Ohio, a village 
located in Delaware County, about six 
miles from the city of Delaware, no- 
ted for its educational institutions, its 
sulphur springs, and the number of 
its resident ministers of the Gospel. 
His father is Rev. Daniel Steele, a 
Presbyterian clergyman, who was 
born near Cookstown, in the County 


In the course of 


Tyrone, Ireland, at what is known as 
“Steele’s Rock,” a country seat which 
has been in the possession of the 
Steele family for a hundred years or 
more. It is now the home of William 
Steele, the eldest of three brothers 
who grew up to manhood, and who, 
for that reason, became the heir to the 
family estate. Danieland John Steele, 
two younger brothers, were both edu- 
cated for the ministry. The first came 
to America, and the last named has 
been for many years engaged in active 
ministerial work in Australia. Daniel 
Steele was educated at Belfast (where 
he was a classmate of Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, of New York), and soon after 
his graduation from the Theological 
Seminary, he was sent to the West of 
Ireland, to take charge of the Presby- 
terian Mission. There he met, in 1848, 
Mary Leatham Anderson, a teacher in 
the mission schools established by 
Rev. John Edgar, a famous Presby- 
terian divine. Three years later the 
young people were married in the 
County Down, in Gilnahirk Church, 
which had been founded more than 
half a century earlier by Miss Ander- 
son’s uncle, the Rev. Francis Pringle. 
Soon after their marriage they sailed 
for America, where the young minis- 
ter had a sister living in central 
Ohio. His first pastorate was at 
Eden, Ohio, and it was there that D. 
A. K. Steele was born, on the 29th 
day of March, 1852. 

Daniel Atkinson King Steele was 
the full name given him by his pa- 
rents, the two middle ones being 
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family names, and, as Dr. Steele 
jocularly observes, the aggregation 
was so unwieldy, that he has always 
found it necessary to abbreviate it to 
the fullest extent possible. 

When he was two years old, his 
parents removed to Illinois, and lo- 
cated near Pinckneyville, in Perry 
County.. The country was at that 
time wild and new, and the first 
school young Steele attended was at a 
little log school-house in Grand Cote 
Prairie, where the rural youngsters 
were trained after the most primitive 
fashion. While the elder Steele was 
engaged in ministerial work, he was 
at the same time living on one of the 
new farms of that portion of “the 
Far West,” and on a somewhat lim- 
ited scale, he carried on farming op- 
erations along with his neighbors. 
He looked upon industry as chief of 
all the virtues, next to genuine piety, 
and as soon as his son was old enough 
to make himself useful on the farm, 
there was no lack of tasks for him to 
perform. He divided his time be- 
tween the farm and the country 
school-room, until he was fifteen years 
of age, and during that time the farm 
claimed the larger share of his atten- 
tion. However, he made fair pro- 
gress in his studies, and, in 1866, he 
went to Oakdale Academy in the 
town of Oakdale, in Washington 
County, only a few miles distant 
from his home, where he completed 
his academic course of study. Then 
he removed with his father to Ran- 
toul, in Champaign County, Illinois, 


where, in 1868-69, he taught school a 
portion of his time. 

In 1869 he commenced reading 
medicine under the preceptorship of 
Dr. D. P. McClure, of Rantoul, and 
at the same time he began to acquire 
a knowledge of drugs and medicines, 
as clerk in a well-regulated and well- 
managed drug store. 

In 1870, after reading under the 
direction of Dr. McClure one year, he 
came to Chicago, and entered the 
Chicago Medical College, where he 
took a three years’ graded course, 
and graduated in 1873. During his 
senior year at the college, he was ap- 
pointed pro-sector of anatomy in that 
institution, and after his graduation 
he became demonstrator in the Chi- 
cago School of Anatomy, an institu- 
tion modeled after the Philadelphia 
School of Anatomy, which became 
famous some years since under the 
management of Dr. John B. Roberts. 
Being anxious to add as much as pos- 
sible to his knowledge of operative 
surgery, he entered a competitive 
examination of applicants for appoint- 
ment to the position of interne in the 
Cook County Hospital, and as a 
result of the examination, received 
the appointment of ‘‘ House physician 
and surgeon.” 

He was connected with the hospi- 
tal for nearly two years, and at the 
end of that time he had demonstrated 
conclusively that he had a genius for 
surgery. He then engaged in gen- 
eral practice, although paying par- 
ticular attention to surgery, becom- 
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ing at the same time clinical assist- 
ant to Prof. Moses Gunn, of Rush 
College, one of the most noted sur- 
geons the west has produced, who 
died a year or two since. 

In 1875 he was appointed one of 
the attending surgeons of the South 
Side Dispensary of Chicago, and in 
1876 lecturer on Surgery in the Chi- 
cago Medical College. 

In 1882 he severed his connection 
with the Chicago Medical College, 
and was associated with some of the 
most prominent physicians of the 
city, in founding The College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago, 
which now ranks high among the med- 
ical educational institutions of the 
west. In this institution he became 
professor of orthopedic surgery, a 
position which he held until 1886, 
when he was advanced to the chair 
of “Principles and Practice of Sur- 
gery and Clinical Surgery.” 

He was appointed to this latter 
position to fill the vacancy occasion- 
ed by the resignation of Dr. Nicholas 
Senn, a distinguished Milwaukee 
surgeon, and at the time of his ap- 
pointment, his age was about ten 
years under that which constitutes 
the average age of physicians, called 
upon to fill this important chair in 
the medical colleges of the country. 

Notwithstanding his comparative 
youthfulness, he has sustained the 
character given to this professorship 
by his distinguished predecessor, 
and among the many able educa- 
tors connected with the Chicago 


medical colleges, few instructors are 
listened to by classes of more deeply 
interested students. In delivering 
medical lectures he has mastered the 
secret of being at the same time in- 
structive and entertaining. His lec- 
tures abound in striking figures of 
speech, and are sufficiently enlivened 
by the witticisms which spring spon- 
taneously from a strain of Irish 
blood, to render them unusually at- 
tractive. 

Outside of his educational work, 
Dr. Steele has been prominently iden- 
tified with the inception and building 
up of various organizations, designed 
to promote the welfare of the profes- 
sion, to aid in the dissemination of 
important information, and to stimu- 
late the ambition of members of the 
medical fraternity. He was one of 
the originators of the Chicago Bio- 
logical Society, since merged into the 
Pathological Society, and a charter 
member of the Chicago Medical 
Club, an organization of limited 
membership, which meets once each 
month, to promote social intercourse 
among its members, and discuss mat- 
ters of professional interest at the 
same time. : 

He was the first president of the 
Chicago Medico-legal Society, which 
was organized in 1886, and which, as 
its name indicates, deals with the le- 
gal questions, problems and_ princi- 
ples, which are either directly or in- 
directly of interest to the medical 
profession. The society meets four 
times a year, and the result of its dis- 
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cussions has been to very materially 
broaden the information of its mem- 
bers, relative to their legal obligations, 
rights and responsibilities. 

For eight years Dr. Steele was an 
attending surgeon at the Cook County 
Hospital, and was president of the 
medical board of the hospital in 1887 
and 1890. In 1886, he was President 
of the Chicago Medical Society, and 
of both the State and National Medi- 
cal Associations, he is a member of 
recognized high standing. At the 


session of the Illinois State Medical 
Society, held in 1886, he was chair- 
man of the committee on surgery, 
and, acting in that capacity, he sub- 
mitted a report on the progress of 
surgery during the year, which was 


notable for its admirable classifica- 
tion of the matters dealt with, its 
clear statements relative to new dis- 
coveries, operations and results, and 
the amount of statistical information 
which it contained concerning the 
latestdevelopmentsof surgical science. 

In 1888, he was accredited by the 
American Medical Association a dele- 
gate to the British Medical Associa- 
tion, which held its annual meeting 
for that year at Glasgow, Scotland. 
It was while traveling in England on 
this occasion that he had the inter- 
esting correspondence with Dr. Law- 
son Tait—already mentioned. His 
companion for a portion of this trip 
was Rev. Dr. John Hall, his father’s 
college mate at Belfast, and they 
visited many places of historic in- 
terest together. 


While abroad at that time, Dr. 
Steele pursued a careful course of 
investigation and research, visiting 
the principal medical institutions and 
hospitals of England, France, Ger- 
many and Switzerland, and forming 
the acquaintance of such noted medi- 
cists as Lister, MacCormick and 
Heath, of London ; Kocher, of Berne; 
Kronlein, of Zurick, in Switzerland ; 
Martin, of Berlin, and Volkmann, of 
Halle; Schede, of Hamburg, and 
McEwen, of Glasgow. 

Within the past year he has been 
one of the prime movers in an enter- 
prise which will vastly benefit the 
medical profession of Chicago—the 
founding of a public medical library. 
An association has been organized, 
which proposes to erect a library 
building at a cost of thirty thousand 
dollars, and a fund of considerable 
magnitude is already available for 
the purchase of books. The vener- 
able Dr. N. S. Davis, who has done so 
much for his profession in the west, 
and particularly in Chicago, is at the 
head of the enterprise, while Dr. 
Steele and other equally prominent 
physicians and active workers, com- 
pose the board of directors of the 
Library Association. 

Among the most important of Dr. 
Steele’s contributions to medical lit- 
erature have been the following pa- 
pers: “Report of a case of Hydro- 
phobia”; “Gunshot Wounds of the 
Brain”; “The Microbic Revolution in 
Surgery”; “The Differential Diagno- 
sis of Scrotal Tumors”; “Surgical 
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Treatment of Empyzmia in Chil- 
dren”; “Reports of three Operations 
of Ovariotomy ”; ‘Reports of Cases 
of Uterine Fibroids Treated by Er- 
got”; “Double Congenital Oblique 
Inguinal Hernia”; “The Medico- 
Legal Aspect of Criminal Abortion ”; 
“A Chicago Physician’s Impressions 
and Observations of European Sur- 
gery’; and “Diseases and Treatment 
of the Minor Articulations.” The last 
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named monograph has been given a 
place in Keating’s Cyclopedia of the 
Diseases of Children. 

Dr Steele was married in 1876 to 
Miss Alice L. Tomlinson, of Rantoul, 
Ill., a lady who has made his home a 
center of culture and refinement, and 
contributed her full share to the meas- 
ure of his success. 7 

BB'S. 





FRANCIS ASBURY Mons, M.D. 


THE name “Emmons” is un- 
doubtedly of English origin, but 
there appear to be two branches of 
the family. One of these branches 
traces its ancestry direct to England, 
through William Emmons, who came 
to America about the year 1718, and 
located in Massachusetts. It was to 
this branch of the family that the 
celebrated divine of the revolutionary 
period, Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, be- 
longed. 

The other branch of the American 
family of Emmons, which has much 


the older genealogical tree in this | 


country, follows the migrations of its 
ancestry from America back to Hol- 
land, and from Holland to England, 
where the earliest official mention of 
the name appears in arecord of the 
knighting of Major General Carolus 
Emmons, by the joint sovereigns 
King William and Queen Mary. 

In the time of Charles the First, 
when Holland became a refuge for 
many who fled from the intolerance 


and oppression which characterized 
the reign of that English Monarch, a 
portion of the Emmons family emi- 
grated to that country, where they 
hoped to be free from persecution on 
account of their religious beliefs. 
They became scattered throughout 
Holland and Germany, and from 
thence the family tree was transplant- 
ed to America. 

Andreas Emmons, of Cologne, Ger- 
many, had two sons, both of whom 
came to America, something more 
than two hundred years ago. An- 
dreas Emmons, jr., sailed from Ley- 
den in the Netherlands, in the ship 
Saint Jean Baptist, in 1661, and when 
he reached this country he located at 
Gravesend, Long Island, where he 
found his brother John, who had pre- 
ceded him about two years, and who 
was at that time holding the office of 
magistrate under the Dutch Govern- 
ment. 

The descendants of the two brothers 
have been numerous, and from New 
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Jersey and New York State they have 
radiated to various portions of the 
United States. Andreas Emmons, 
who located in this country in 1661, 
was the earliest American ancestor of 
Dr. Francis A. Emmons, the subject 
of this sketch, who has been for many 
years prominently identified with the 
medical profession of Chicago and 
Illinois. 

There are few families more dis- 
tinctively American than the Em- 
mons’. Not only is it more than two 
hundred and twenty-five years sigce 
the family tree was planted in Amer- 
ican soil, but in the wars which es- 
tablished the Independence of the 
United States, as well as in that waged 
in defense of the Union from 1861 to 
1865, they have taken no unimport- 
ant part. Isaac Emmons, the great- 
grandfather of Dr. Emmons, who 
lived during the latter years of his 
life at Long Branch, N. J., was a 
soldier in the Revolution. Francis 
Emmons, a son of the revolutionary 
soldier, who died at Long Branch, N. 
J., in 1862, at the age of 81 years, 
served in the war of 1812, and in the 
great struggle involving the perpe- 
tuity of the Union, the war of the re- 
bellion, Dr. Emmons, his brother, 
Lawrence E. Emmons, and numerous 
other sons of the patriots of 1812 and 
the Revolution, were among those 
who established, by force of arms, the 
fact that the Union of the States 
is indissoluble. 

Dr. Francis Asbury Emmons was 
born in Bristol, Kendall County, IIl., 


on the 14th of August, 1839. His 
father, Francis Asbury Emmons, sr., 
named after the eminent Methodist 
divine, Bishop Asbury, was born at 
Long Branch, N. J., in 1810, and 
grew up there. He married Lydia 
Ann Morris, of Tinton Falls, Mon- 
mouth County, N. J., who was a de- 
scendant of the distinguished Mor- 
risania branch of the Morris family, 
of which Governor Lewis Morris, the 
first Governor of the Province of 
New Jersey, his grandson, Lewis 
Morris, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and Gouverneur 
Morris, the eminent statesman, dip- 
lomat and financier, were illustrious 
members. 

After his marriage, the elder Fran- 
cis A. Emmons emigrated to Illinois, 
where he located, and became a thrifty 
and prosperous farmer and much es- 
teemed citizen. 

His son, Francis, jr., the third of 
nine children, grew up among the 
“native sons” of what was then the 
“Far West,” and his advantages in 
early life, like those of all children of 
the pioneers, were somewhat limited. 
He attended the country schools un- 
til he was seventeen years of age, 
when he went to the Auro1a Academy, 
looked upon in those days, as one of 
the leading educational institutions 
of that part of the State. 

After spending some time at the 
academy, he commenced reading med- 
icine, with Dr. Robert Hopkins, of 
Bristol, as his preceptor. 

In 1859 he came to Chicago and 
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attended his first course of lectures at 
Rush Medical College, then under the 
management of the eminent surgeon, 
Dr. Daniel Brainard. After attend- 
ing three full courses of lectures, he 
graduated from that institution in 
1863, and at once entered the Govern- 
ment military service as an assistant 
surgeon, 

He was assigned to duty at Camp 
Douglas, which had been built up in 
the open prairie near Chicago, in 
the summer of 1861, and turned over 
to the General Government by Gov- 
ernor Yates, the war governor of IIli- 
nois. It was named after Stephen A. 
Douglas, and is pointed out to visit- 
ors now-a-days as one of the _ histori- 
cally interesting places about the 


city, although the site of the camp is 
covered with fine buildings, and its 
outlines can only be traced by those 
familiar with its history. 
Immediately after the capture of 


Fort Donelson, in 1862, Colonel 
Tucker, who was in command at Fort 
Douglas, was ordered to prepare for 
the reception of Confederare prison- 
ers, and a few days later, between 
eight and nine thousand of the cap- 
tured rebels arrived at the camp to be 
taken care of and carefully guarded. 
From that time to the close of the war 
in 1865, the camp was not onlya 
station for recruiting, drilling and 
equipping Union soldiers, but a mili- 
tary prison, in which more than thirty 
thousand prisoners in all were con- 
fined at one time and another. 

About the time Dr. Emmons en- 


tered the service, small pox broke out 
among the prisoners, and he was des- 
ignated to take charge of the small pox 
hospital, where he rendered efficient 
service in keeping the dreaded dis- 
ease under control, and in improving 
the sanitary condition of the camp, 
visiting sometimes as many as three 
hundred cases of the disease daily. 

In the important position of sur- 
geon in charge of the prison hospitals, 
he was brought into close contact 
with a large proportion of the im- 
prisoned Southerners, and was noted 
for treating them with the greatest 
consideration, consistent with strict 
military and prison discipline. In- 
tensely loyal as antecedents, early 
education and training could make 
him, his sympathetic nature never- 
theless attracted to him those whom 
the fortunes of war had transferred 
from Southern battlefields to North- 
ern prisons, and many were the 
pathetic, in some instances romantic 
stories, which were poured into his 
ear as a sort of father confessor. 
One of the secrets which came to 
him in this way was that of a modern 
Damon who found himself immured 
within prison walls, as a result of un- 
bounded confidence in a friend whom 
he sought tooblige. A delicate, girl- 
ish-looking youth, who made his ap- 
pearance in the hospital one morn- 
ing, attracted the Doctor’s attention, 
and inquiry as to how he happened 
to be in the Confederate military ser- 
vice at so tender an age, brought out 
the statement that he had never been 
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regularly enlisted in the rebel army, 
but was the victim of an unfortunate 
combination of circumstances. 

His home was at Strawberry Plains, 
in Eastern Tennessee, and when a 
regiment of Confederate troops were 
quartered near that place, he had 
consented one night to don the uni- 
form and answer to the name of a 
regularly enlisted soldier, who desired 
to visit his friends, or perhaps a 
sweetheart, who lived some miles 
distant. Before he returned, or per- 


haps before he had time to return, 
an engagement took place between 
the Federal and Confederate troops, 
and when it ended the Confederates 
found themselves prisoners of war. 
The youth who had stepped into his 


friend’s shoes, just in time to be cap- 
tured, answered to his assumed name 
as a prisoner, and remained at Camp 
Douglas until he was returned to the 
south through an exchange of pris- 
oners. 

Dr. Emmons remained on duty at 
Camp Douglas eighteen months, dur- 
ing the most exciting and dangerous 
period in the history of Chicago. 
There were then ten or twelve thou- 
sand prisoners in camp, including the 
prisoners of Morgan’s command, who 
were considered the flower of South- 
ern chivalry, and it was during this 
time that the plot was matured by 
southern sympathizers, to liberate 
these prisoners and turn them loose 
fully armed, to be aided by a horde 
of ruffians, gathered for the purpose 
from all parts of the country, in the 


work of pillaging and destroying the 
city, a plot which was thwarted and 
crushed, through the masterly activ- 
ity, coolness and judgment of General 
B. J. Sweet. 

In the winter of 1864-65, after he 
had completed the work of rebuilding 
the hospital at Camp Douglas, Dr. 
Emmons was commissioned as sur- 
geon of the 147th Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry Regiment, and _ ordered 
South. He served with the regiment 
but a short time, when he was de- 
tailed to act as Medical Director on 
the staff of General H. M. Judah, then 
at Dalton, Ceorgia. He remained in 
Georgia all the following summer, 
having charge as medical director 
of a district covering a large area of 
territory, and being one of the 
youngest officers in this branch of the 
service, holding so responsible a posi- 
tion. In September of 1865, he was 
mustered out of the service, with the 
rank of Major, and soon after that 
he returned to Chicago. 

Up to this time he had never en- 
gaged in the general practice of medi- 
cine, or, rather, had had but little to 
do with civil practice, as he had gone 
direct from college into the military 
service. His experience as a hospital 
physician and surgeon had, however, 
been more valuable to him than many 
years of experience in any other field 
of labor, and when he returned to 
Chicago, he was fully prepared to en- 
ter into an active practice, which has 
kept pace with the growth of the city, 
and given him a comfortable fortune, 
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as the financial result of his profes- 
sional labors. He is a member of 
the Chicago Medical Society, and of 
the State Medical Society, and 
Secretaty of the Rush College Alumni 
Association. He has been for twenty 
years the physician in charge of the 
“Old People’s Home”—one of 
Chicago’s prominent charitable insti- 
tutions, and for several years he was 
county physician of Cook county. 
While he has devoted himself care- 
fully and conscientiously to the prac- 
tice of his profession, he has at the 
same time taken a lively interest in 
politics, and has filled several import- 
ant offices, to which he was elected by 
the Republican party, with which he 
has always been in hearty sympathy. 
In 1871, when the destruction of 
the city by fire, heaped heavy respon- 
sibilities upon nearly all the city and 
county officers, he was a member of 
the County Board of Supervisors and 
Chairman of the Hospital Committee 
of the Board. In this position he was 
one of the men who labored most 
assiduously to. bring order out of 
chaos, and systematize the work of 
caring for the suffering and destitute 
victims of the fire fiend. He also 
contributed material assistance to the 
rebuilding of Rush Medical College, 


which through his influence was fur- 
nished temporary quarters in the 
hospital building, and enabled to con- 
tinue the course of lectures which 
had been so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly interrupted by the fire. 

To educational matters he has 
given his full share of attention, hav- 
ing filled at one time the chair of 
physiology in the Chicago University, 
and served as a member and Presi- 
dent of the county board having in 
charge the important school interests 
of Cook County. 

For sixteen years prior to the 
change of national administration, in 
1885, he was a member of the Board 
of examining surgeons for United 
States pensioners in Chicago, and he 
has held other offices of minor im- 
portance. 

In 1876 Dr. Emmons was married 
to Miss Georgiana Lancaster, a 
daughter of R. Lancaster, a retired 
lumber merchant and real estate 
owner of Chicago, who was one of 
the pioneer residents of the city. ° 
Mrs. Emmons is an accomplished 
lady, and three interesting children— 
one son and two daughters—complete 
the family circle. 

H. L. C. 











































THERE is probably no other phy- 
sician in Chicago, belonging either 
to the pioneer, the middle aged, 
or younger class of physicians, who 
has had an experience so entirely 
unique in the practice of his profes- 
sion as Dr. H. Martyn Scudder, one 
of the comparatively young: practi- 
tioners of the city. The family to 
which he belongs is one which has 
not only contributed its full share to 
American and English history, but to 
the modern ecclesiastical and medical 
history of the world. Thomas Scud- 
der, the progenitor of the American 
family, was one of the noted pietists 
of the puritan persuasion, who located 
at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1635, and 
his elder brother was Rey. Henry 
Scudder, a prominent clergyman, 
settled in Wiltshire, England, who 
was so highly esteemed that he was 
appointed by the Parliament of Great 
Britain in 1643 as one of the West- 
minster Assembly which drew up the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and 
Catechism. 

Col. Nathaniel Scudder, who was 
killed at the battle of Blackpoint 
during the war of the Revolution, 
and Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, presi- 
dent of Princeton College, were the 
signers, on behalf of New Jersey, of 
the articles of Confederation between 
the United Colonies. 

Rev. Dr. John Scudder, the grand- 
son of Col. Nathaniel, was the pioneer 
medical missionary sent abroad by 
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DR. H. MARTYN SCUDDER. 


the American Board. His son, Rev. 
Dr. Henry M. Scudder, who was born 
in India, but educated in America, 
went to India as a missionary in 1844, 
and remained there twenty years. He 
then came back to the United States 
and filled successively the pastorates 
of the Howard Presbyterian Church 
of San Francisco, Cal., the Central 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church of Chicago, becoming 
one of the most noted of American 
clergymen. Three years since he re- 
signed his Chicago pastorate to join 
his son, Rev. Doremus Scudder, M.D., 
in mission work in Japan. Rev. 
Dr. Henry M. Scudder’s five brothers 
were ministers, and devoted them- 
selves to missionary work, three of 
them being physicians as well as 
clergymen, and seven generations of 
the male members of the family 
have been either ministers of the Gos- 
pel or doctors of medicine. 

One of the three sons of Rev. Dr. 
Henry M. Scudder, as already stated, 
is a practicing physician dnd regu- 
larly ordained missionary in Japan, 
another is pastor of the Tabernacle 
Congregational Church of Jersey 
City, N. J., and the third, after ten 
years of medical missionary service in 
India, has been practicing medicine 
in Chicago for the past seven years. 

Dr. H. Martyn Scudder was born 
at Arcot, India, March 23d, 1852, 
and the first five years of his life were 
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spent in India. When he was five 
years of age his father was compelled 
by failing health toreturn to America, 
where he spent about two years and 
then went back to India, but a few 
years more of toil in that torrid 
climate resulted in brain fever and 
shattered health, which made it ne- 
cessary for Rev. Dr. Scudder to per- 
manently abandon his work in the 
missionary field and return again to 
the United States. Becoming pastor 
of the Howard Presbyterian Church 
of San Francisco, he remaincd there 
five years, and during that time the 
younger Scudder was receiving care- 
ful educational training in one of the 
private schools of that city. At the 
end of two years more of preparation 
for a collegiate course, in Brooklyn, 
to which city his father had removed, 
he entered Yale College, when he was 
seventeen years of age. He spent 
three years at Yale and then attended 
a regular course of lectures at Jeffer- 
son Medical College at Philadelphia, 
and pursued a special course of study 
at the Philadelphia Lying-in Charity 
during the following summer. 
Returning to New York, he attend- 
ed his second course of lectures at 
the New York University Medical 
College, and a third course of lectures 
at the Long Island Hospital Medical 
College, from which institution he 
graduated in 1874. Subsequent to 
his graduation he took a special 
course in operative surgery, under 
the preceptorship of Professor Greene, 
of the Long Island Hospital Medical 
6 


College, and a special course in the 
Brooklyn Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Another six months was devoted to 
study and investigation in the hos- 
pitals of London and Paris, and at 
the end of that time he proceeded on 
his way to India, where he was to be- 
come the medical officer of the Amer- 
ican Arcot Mission. 

He had been married in 1873 to 
Miss Bessie Morris Scudder, of New 
York, by whom he was accompanied 
to his new field of labor. When he 
arrived at: Arcot, he found himself the 
only physician, other than Hindoo 
physicians, ina city of forty thousand 
inhabitants, and as the natives had 
great confidence in the skill and abil- 
ity of foreign physicians, of whom 
they had had some previous knowl- 
edge, there was an abundance of pro- 
fessional work for him to do. He 
took charge of a hospital which had 
been founded by his uncle, Dr. S. D. 
Scudder, and having mastered the 
native language in his boyhood, he 
was prepared to render efficient and 
valuable services, in connection with 
the mission work, fromthe start. 

His experience in practicing medi- 
cine among people who know abso- 
lutely nothing of anatomy, physio- 
logy, pathology and therapeutics, 
where his only professional competi- 
tors treated their patients by means 
of incantations and conjurations, and 
where the prejudices and supersti- 
tions of the natives had tobe dealt 
with and overcome, was a novel and 
interesting experience, fora regularly 
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educated American physician. The 
Hindoo doctors soberly undertook to 
convince him that the “ Human frame 
is built upon a skeleton,” which is 
made up of 4,448 bones, and that 
there is a disease for each one of these 
bones. “Rat bites, the evil eye of a 
stranger, the sorceries of an enemy, 
the incantations of a witch, and the 
hostility of a demon haunting a neigh- 
boring tree or cemetery,” he was 
gravely informed were the most pro- 
lific sources of disease. 

The remedies which he found the 
native doctors making use of to cure 
various ailments, were a queer admix- 
ture of superstition and drugs. For 
a patient suffering from a fish bone 
sticking in his throat, the prescription 
was that the person should worship a 
black cat. In case of a local pain in 
any part of the body, the patient was 
directed to first apply a poultice of 
hot rice and oil, and afterwards to eat 
the poultice. 

The “Rhinoceros horn, triturated 
upon a stone” and mixed with milk, 
and peacock feathers stewed in oil, 
were looked upon as_ exceedingly 
valuable medicines, and conjuring 
away an abscess was thought to be 
the only means of getting rid of it. 

Knowing little of medicine, these 
doctors knew less of surgery, and the 
only trait that Dr. Scudder found 
them to possess, in common with civ- 
ilized practitioners of medicine, was 
that of charging the patient a liberal 
fee for their services. 

The hospital of which he. took 


charge, was established for the pur- 
pose of caring for the great number 
of natives who needed the attention 
of a physician and surgeon from time 
to time, in a systematic way, and so 
fully were Dr. Scudder’s services ap- 
preciated, that in a single year he 
was called upon, says the LZdinburg 
Quarterly, to perform 308 surgical 
operations, and attend 232 cases in 
the “lying-in” ward of the hospital, 
while thousands of other patients 
also received treatment for various 
ailments. His professional labors 
were so successful that, in 1876, he 
attracted the attention of Governor 
Whiteside, the English Governor or 
Collector of the District, who induced 
the Madras Government to appoint 
him to the position of Medical Offi- 
cer and Police Surgeon for Arcot 
and the surrounding country. At 
Dr. Scudder’s request be also in- 
creased the number of beds in the 
hospital from twenty to forty. The 
Duke of Buckingham, who was the 
Governor General of the Presidency 
of Madras, paid him the compliment 
of visiting and inspecting the institu- 
tion, which had been built up by his 
efforts, and the Madras Government 
adopted a resolution which was 
printed in the Government Orders 
and Gazette, thanking him for his 
services in behalf of the native 
population. 

In 1878-79, during the prevalence 
of the Madras famine, which attract- 
ed attention at the time all over the 
world, the suffering among the na- 
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tives of the Arcot District was so- 


great, that the government establish- 
ed a famine camp near Arcot, at 
which seven thousand persons were 
cared for daily for many months. 
Dr. Scudder was appointed to take 
medical charge of the camp, and 
while acting in this capacity, he 
passed through a typical and long 
continued epidemic of Asiatic 
cholera. 

His experience during the preva- 
lence of this dreadful epidemic, and 
two others which he passed through 
during his career in India, was such 
as no physician could have in any 
other country. Hundreds of the un- 
fortunate natives died by the road- 
side, while making an effort to reach 
the relief camp, and Dr. Scudder re- 
lates, that in driving three miles, to a 
branch dispensary, he counted at one 
time fifteen dead bodies of famine 
stricken and cholera stricken victims. 
He remained at his post of duty dur- 
ing this gloomy period, and the Mad- 
ras Government again showed its 
appreciation of his services, by mak- 
ing him a present of fifteen hundred 
dollars. This money he donated to 
the mission work, and as a result a 
branch dispensary was established at 
Wallaganugga, a town of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, not far distant 
from Arcot. 

He also organized training classes 
of natives, his object being to educate 
them to some extent in medicine, and 
to qualify them for administering, or 
assisting to administer, to sufferers in 
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need of medical and surgical treat- 
ment. While in charge of the medi- 
cal mission work at Arcot, the labors 
of Dr. Scudder were exceedingly 
arduous and exacting. The torridity 
of the climate made it necessary that 
all outdoor work should be done 
early in the morning, and his daily 
labors commenced at five o’clock. 
His habit was, in accordance with 
the custom of the country, to have his 
tea and toast brought to his bedside 
in the morning, and after partaking 
of this he rode on horseback to the 
branch dispensary, which he had es- 
tablished three miles from Arcot. 
An hour and a half or two hours 
were spent at the dispensary, and at 
half-past seven o’clock he sat down at 
his home to what the Hindoos call 
chota hazree, the morning meal. After 
breakfast he went to the hospital, 
where he was kept busy until one 
o’clock, by which time the sun’s rays 
became, as a rule, so scorching, that 
in returning to his home, half a mile 
distant from the hospital, a covered 
carriage would have to be brought 
into requisition. The same kind of 
conveyance, a clumsy affair, drawn 
by bullocks, had also to be used when 
he found it necessary to travel any 
great distance, to visit patients or at- 
tend to any of the official duties con- 
nected with his position as_ police 
surgeon of that portion of the Arcot 
district. 

After remaining seven years at 
Arcot, Dr. Scudder found that the 
constant and unremitting labor, to- 
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gether with the trying climatic con- 
ditions, were undermining his health, 
and that it would be neccssary for 
him to seek another location to avoid 
an entire breaking down of his physi- 
cal forces. 

The great sanitarium of Southern 
India is the Neilgherry Hills, south of 
Madras. The towns and settlements 
located on the tops of these hills, have 
an average altitude of from five to 
seven thousand feet above sea level, 
and this gives a fairly healthful and 
agreeable climate. It is in these 
mountain towns, that the English 
government officers usually spend 
several months during the heated sea- 
son, and they have a considerable 
population, which is largely made up 
of “English gentlemen,” who are en- 
gaged in the cultivation of tea, coffee, 
and cinchona estates. Dr. Scudder 
made a visit to the Hill Country, which 
restored him to health, and when the 
planters guaranteed him a fixed in- 
income if he would remain with them 
as a practicing physician, he decided 
to locate there and engage in private 
practice. The result of his work 
there, both from a professional and 
pecuniary point of view, was highly 
satisfactory. 

His practice, which built up rap- 
idly, was highly remunerative. He 
was the first to introduce the treat- 
ment by hypodermic injections of 
quinine, for the severe malarial fevers 
of that country, and his wonderful 
success in this direction attracted 
great attention. At the end of three 
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years in this field, making ten years 


‘in all of professional labor in India, 


he returned to the United States to 
visit his father, at that time pastor 
of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, in Chicago. Although he 
had intended to return to India at 
the end ofa year, the flattering in- 
ducements which were held out to 
him to locate in Chicago, caused him 
to change his purpose, and for the 
past seven years he has been engaged 
in the active and successful practice 
of medicine in the city of Chicago. 

It is, perhaps, due in part to his 
early professional experience in India, 
and in part to the fact that the family 
to which he belongs has been so 
prominently identified with mission- 
ary work, that Dr. H. Martyn Scud- 
der, soon after his settlement in Chi- 
cago, began to give much of his spare 
time to home missionary work, espe- 
cially to the relief of sickness and 
suffering among the poor. In 1885 
Mr. Philip D. Armour, whose name 
has become known all over the world 
in connection with one of the leading 
industries of Chicago and the United 
States, determined to carry out the 
large hearted: and comprehensive 
scheme of benevolence and _ practical 
Christian work for the masses, which 
had been ‘formulated by himself and 
his brother. 

The free dispensary was the first 
department of the Armour Mission 
to be opened, and Dr. H. Martyn 
Scudder was selected as_ the chief 
physician. Under his able and ener- 
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getic superintendence, the Armour 
Mission Dispensary has been a great 
success, and is regarded as a model 
institution of its kind. When the 
other departments of the Armour 
Mission were established, Dr. Scudder 
was elected one of the officers of the 
Sunday school and a member of the 
Advisory Committee, and hehas been 
re-elected every year since, for he 
never allows his professional duties 
to keep him from his post in the Sun- 
day school, or to interfere with his 
work at the Mission. 

Soon after Dr. Scudder located in 
Chicago, he also organized the Ameri- 
can Medical Missionary Society, of 
which he has been ever since the hon- 
orary secretary and principal execu- 
tive officer. Dr. Scudder’s experince 
in the foreign field, had impressed 
strongly upon his mind, the fact that 
many more medical missionaries are 
urgently needed in the heathen lands. 
He therefore determined to do all he 
could to induce and assist those who 
intended to be foreign missionaries 
to study medicine. The American 
Medical Missionary Society has al- 
ready furnished a free medical edu- 
cation to over thirty. students, many 
of whom have gone out under the 
different foreign missionary boards to 
China, India and Africa. 

In 1888, on the resignation of Dr. 
DeLaskie Miller, one of the oldest 
and most distinguished physicians of 


Chicago, Dr. H. Martyn Scudder was 
appointed to fill his place as obste- 
trician to St. Luke’s Hospital, one of 
the largest and best hospitals in the 
United States. He has also become 
quite widely known as the chief sur- 
geon of the Mutual Accident Associa- 
tion of the Northwest, and Assistant 
Medical Director of the Chicago Guar- 
anty Fund Life Society. In addition 
to these appointments he also holds 
the position of regular medical exam- 
iner to the following large and influ- 
ential life insurance companies, viz.: 
The Northwestern Mutual Life, of 
Milwaukee, Wis.;.the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, of Springfield, Mass., 
and the Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Cincinnati, O. 

Dr. H. Martyn Scudder is a slim, 
spare man, with a high forehead and 
a clear cut, intellectual face. Heisa 
man of great nervous force. He is 
always in a hurry, yet is very 
punctual, and by systematically econ- 
omizing his time he gets through 
with a vast amount of work. He has 
not only gained success and distinc- 
tion in his profession, but he has been 
an earnest philanthropist and mission 
worker. He has done and is still 
doing much to elevate and help his 
fellow man, and is a worthy repre- 
sentative of a noted family, distin- 
guished through several generations, 
for its noble and self-sacrificing spirit. 

H.. L. C. 
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FRANK. E WAXHAM, M.D. 


THE pioneer physicians of Chicago, 
broad minded and public spirited 
men that they were asa rule, while 
striving for professional eminence 
themselves, were not unmindful of 
the fact that in the years to come, 
their burdens must be shifted to 
other shoulders, and that they were, 
in a measure, responsible for the 
proper education and qualification of 
theirsuccessors. It was these pioneers 
who laid the foundations of the 
great medical educational institutions, 
which have since become renowned 
throughout the country, and a few of 
the founders have lived to see those 
who received their professional train- 


ing in these schools, distinguished 

both at home and abroad for their 

contributions to medical science. 
The immediate successors of the 


pioneers have themselves grown gray 
in the service, and the public is be- 
ginning to cast about among the 
young men of the profession, for those 
who have the broadest and most com- 
prehensive knowledge of the healing 
art. Critical ina sense, and at the 
same time quick to appreciate genu- 
ine talent and real skill ; either in the 
treatment of diseases in general or 
particular forms of disease, the public 
does not withhold the meed of praise 
from deserving practitioners of medi- 
cine, waiting for them to attain a cer- 
tain age. And so it happens, par- 
ticularly in western cities, that some 
of the younger members of the pro- 


fession are among those best known 
to the general public. 

What is true of any other western 
city is trueof Chicago in this respect. 
The profession has reason to be proud 
of the pioneers, satisfied with the at- 
tainments and general high character 
of their immediate successors, and 
sanguine as to what will be accom- 
plished by these younger members 
of the medical fraternity, who have 
demonstrated that they have a genius 
for the practice of medicine. 

It is to this younger class of Chi- 
cago physicians, that Dr. Frank E. 
Waxham, who graduated from the 
Chicago Medical College a dozen 
years ago, and began the practice a 
year later, belongs. 

Dr. Waxham was born near La 
Porte, Ind., in 1853. His ancestry is 
English, although his father, Zacha- 
riah Waxham, came to this country 
when a boy, and was raised in the 
United States. 

The elder Waxham was a farmer, 
and in one of the country schools of 
La Porte County, his son received 
such education as he had been able 
to pick up, when he was twelve years 
old. 

During the war period Farmer 
Waxham had the misfortune to be 
located in one of those Indiana neigh- 
borhoods, where the prevailing senti- 
ment might have been considered 
loyal had it been expressed in South 
Carolina or Georgia at that particu- 























lar time. Mr. Waxham, on the other 
hand, was ardently in favor of the 
suppression of the rebellion, and was 
in the habit of giving forcible and 
vigorous expression to his sentiments 
whenever he had occasion to do so. 
The result was that there was a 
difference of opinion between him 
and his unpatriotic neighbors, which 
made it unpleasant for him to remain 
among them, and for this reason he 
sold his La Porte farm and removed 
to Rockford, IIll., in 1865.. He pur- 
chased a farm just outside of the 
little city of Rockford, and soon after 
he located there his son began at- 
tending the city schools. 

In 1871 the latter graduated at the 
Rockford High School, and soon after 
his graduation commenced teaching 
school. After teaching in Illinois two 
years, he wen# to California in 1873, 
and remained there two years. At 
the end of that time he returned to 
Rockford and began the study of 
medicine, under the preceptorship of 
Dr. Lucius Clark, of that city. In the 
fall of 1875 he came to Chicago and 
entered the Chicago Medical College. 
After attending one course of lectures, 
he found it necessary to devote an- 
other year to teaching school, in order 
to obtain sufficient funds to enable 
him to complete his medical educa- 
tion. He returned to the medical 
college in 1877, and graduated in the 


class of 1878. Immediately afterward | 


he entered a competitive examination 
for the position of house physician at 
Mercy Hospital. Asa result of the 
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examination he received the desired 
appointment, and devoted a year to 
hospital practice, which gave him an 
exceedingly valuable experience, and 
served to more thoroughly qualify 
him for the general practice of medi- 
cine. After the expiration of his 
term of service as hospital physician, 
he opened an office in the city, and 
his close application to professional 
business, his evident thorough pre- 
paration for the practice of his pro- 
fession, and his manifest deep interest 
in the welfare of patients, soon brought 
to him a much larger practice than 
usually falls to the lot of a young 
physician. 

At the end of three years of active 
general practice he had acquired local 
distinction for his successful treat- 
ment of diphtheria and the various 
diseases of children. His professional 
friends were not slow to recognize the 
fact that he had given this branch of 
the practice careful and intelligent 
consideration, and in 1882 he was in- 
vited to become a member of the 
Faculty of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, as Professor of “ dis- 
eases of children.” 

This position he retained until 1888, 
when his treatment of another class 
of diseases, and his skillful operations 
in connection therewith, attracted 
widespread attention among medical 
men, and led to his being transferred 
to a chair in the college, dealing espe- 
cially with diseases of the throat and 
nose. This chair, which is technically 
known as the Chair of Laryncology 
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and Rhinology, he still retains, while 
he has been further complimented by 
being called to a corresponding pro- 
fessorship in the Chicago Ophthal- 
mic College, and the Post-Graduates’ 
Medical School of Chicago. 

In the spring of 1885, Dr. Waxham 
became prominently identified with 
the operation of intubation, an opera- 
tion which he has perhaps performed 
a greater number of times than any 
other physician. 

It may be necessary to explain to 
the reader, not versed in medical 
science, that this operation is designed 
to take the place of the operation 
known as tracheotomy, where it be- 
comes hecessary to provide for the 
patient an artificial means of respira- 
tion. 

In treating diseases of the throat 
Dr. Waxham had frequent occasion 
to resort to the generally approved 
operation of trachzeotomy, but the re- 
sults were so far from satisfactory 
that he determined to adopt a sub- 
stitute for that operation. 

Instead of attempting to keep his 
patient alive by making an incision 
in the windpipe, and inserting a tube 
for him to breathe through, when 


‘respiration by any other means be- 


came impossible, Dr. Waxham began 


trying the experiment of inserting 


the respiratory tube through the 
mouth and throat of the patient. It 


’ is this operation, generally recognized 


by the profession as vastly preferable 
to tracheotomy, which has become 
known as intubation, and with which 
Dr. Waxham, of Chicago, and Dr. J. 





O’Dwyer, of New York, have been 
more prominently identified than 
any other American physicians. The 
Chicago physician has himself, in 
something less than five years, per- 
formed the operation about three 
hundred times, and in thirty-four per 
cent. of the cases, the lives of the 
patients have been saved. When the 
fact is taken into consideration that 
the operation is what is always looked 
upon as the last resort for saving the 

life of the patient, the percentage of | 
cases in which it has been successful 

in Dr. Waxham’s practice, demon- 

strates the value of this discovery to 

the medical profession, and at the 

same time proves conclusively the fact 

that he has acquired rare skill in the 

performance of the operation. 

His contributions to the medical 
journals, and papers read before the 
various medical societies and associa- 
tions with which he is connected, con- 
cerning diseases of the throat and 
nose, have for several years been 
read and listened to with much in- 
terest by members of the profession, 
and all exhibit careful study and 
painstaking research. In 1888, while 
attending the session of the British 
Medical Society, held at Glasgow, as 
a delegate from the American Medi- 
cal Association, he read before that 
society a paper on “Intubation,” and 
the treatment of those diseases to 
which he has given special attention, 
which was warmly commended by 
the distinguished medicists of that 
society.. 

After attending the above men- 
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tioned meeting of the British Medical 
Society, he remained abroad several 
months, spending the greater part of 
his time in London and Berlin, where 
he made use of all the advantages 
affurded by the hospitals and medical 
institutions of those cities, to add to 
his professional attainments. 

Since his return from abroad in 
1888, he has devoted himself to the 
treatment of diseases of the throat 
and nose, with a degree of success 
which has given him a national repu- 
tation. He has been prominently 
identified with the State and. local 
medical societies, and is a member of 
the American Medical Association. 
He was a delegate to the last Inter- 
national Medical Congress, which met 
in Washington, D.C., and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of 
that congress. A paper which he read 
before this distinguished body of phy- 
sicians, gathered from all parts of the 
world, bearing on the important sur- 
gical operations with which his name 
has become so closely associated, was 
listened to with no less interest than 


his paper on the same subject had 
been listened to by the members of 
the British Medical Society a few 
months earlier. He is a member of 
the board of directors of the Oakwood 
Springs Sanitarium of Lake Geneva, 
a.member of the directory of the La- 
boratory of Experimental Research 
of Chicago, and surgeon-in-chief of 
the throat and nose department of 
the West Side Free Dispensary, and 
also a member of the directory of 
Chicago Charitable Hospital. 

Since he became a member of the 


-medical profession, Dr. Waxham has 


made it a point to give his whole time 


-and attention to that profession, and 


the success .which he has achieved, 
somewhat remarkable when the fact 
that he has not yet reached middle 
life is taken ‘into consideration, is 


-largely due to exceptionally studious 


habits and untiring industry. 

He was married in 1880 to Miss 
Lizzie A. Leach, of Rockford, IIl., 
whose parents were pioneer residents 
of that city. 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 


DR. F. L. WADSWORTH. 


TWENTY-ONE years ago, Dr. F. L. 
Wadsworth became a member of the 
medical profession of Chicago, and 
entered upon an eminently creditable 
and successful career as a physician. 
His success is the more notable in 
view of the fact that he began the 
practice of medicine after a some- 

7 


what extended and varied experience 
in commercial and general business, 
and at a later period in life than the 
majority of physicians who achieve 
equal professional eminence. 

Born in the town of Hiram, Oxford 
County, Me., June 18th, 1833, his en- 
vironments in early life were those of 
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the average New England youth of 
that period, whose existence began in 
arural community. His father, John 
Wadsworth, was a farmer and lum- 
berman, whose distinguishing char- 
acteristics were industry, honesty and 
broad common sense. His ancestors 
were conspicuous among the early 
New England colonists, and General 
Peleg Wadsworth, a captain of min- 
ute-men and adjutant-general of Mas- 
sachusetts during the Revolutionary 
struggle, General William Wads- 
worth, a brigadier-general of New 
York militia, who distinguished him- 
self in the assault on Queenstown 
Heights, in the war of 1812, and Gener- 
al James S. Wadsworth, a candidate 
for the governorship of New York 


against Horatio Seymour, in 1862, 
and one of the gallant Union gener- 
als killed in the battle of the Wilder- 


ness, in 1864, were distinguished 
members of the same family. 

The wife of John Wadsworth was 
Mary Benton, the daughter of one of 
the noted physicians of Maine, in the 
early history of that State, and from 
his maternal ancestry Dr. Wadsworth 
probably inherits the genius and apti- 
tude for his profession, which has 
made him a successful practitioner of 
medicine. 

The first seventeen years of his 
life were spent on the farm and in 
the schools of his native town. Al- 
though his facilities for obtaining an 
education were not all that he could 
have desired, he made good use of 
his time and opportunities, and when 


he left the farm and began life on his 
own account, he was fairly well 
equipped for a business career. His 
ambition at that time being to be- 
come a successful man of affairs, he 
entered a large manufacturing and 
mercantile establishment, beginning 
at the lowest round of the ladder, 
with the intention of mastering all 
the details of the business. This 
beginning was not so much a matter 
of choice as of necessity, because in 
those days young men were required 
to learn a business before being 
placed in positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility. His first year’s com- 
pensation as errand boy and boy of 
all work was thirty dollars. From 
this position he advanced by suc- 
cessive steps to the positions of sales- 
man and foreman of the establish- 
ment, a salary of twenty dollars per 
week—a large salary at that time 
—being attached to the last named 
situation. 

In the meantime he had not only 
devoted much time to reading, and 
adding to his store of general in- 
formation, but had been a close 
observer of the social, political, and 
religious tendencies of the times, and 
had become interested in the discus- 
sion of numerous questions pruminent 
in the public mind. He was recog- 
nized as a young man of more than © 
ordinary ability, of progressive ideas, 
good judgment and vigorous intel- 
lectuality, and in various movements 
with which he became identified, he 
obtained considerable prominence. 
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He became acquainted with some of 
the leaders of the Anti-Slavery and 
other reform movements, began 
writing for the press, and in 1857 
drifted into journalism. From that 


date until 1866, he engaged regularly, 


in newspaper work, most of the time 
in New York State, holding various 
positions in connection with both the 
editorial and business departments of 
the profession. 

In 1864 he came to Chicago, and 
decided to locate here permanently. 
Two years later he began reading 
medicine, rather because he had 
always taken a deep interest in that 
science, and wished to know more of 
it, than with the intention of engaging 
regularly in the general practice. 


He had not been fully satisfied, or 
wholly at his ease in either of the 
pursuits in which he had been prev- 


iously engaged, and had always 
cherished the idea that the medical 
profession was that to which he was 
best adapted, but nevertheless, he did 
not at once make up his mind, even 
after he began the study of medicine, 
that he would devote the remainder 
of his active life to dealing with the 
physical illsofmankind. He reached 
this conclusion however, sometime 
after he began the study of medicine, 
and proceeded to bend all his energies 
to the task of qualifying himself for 
successful practice. In 1867 he 
entered Rush Medical College, and in 
1869 graduated from that institution. 

During his senior year he was made 
assistant to Prof. J. V. Z. Blaney, one 


of the most eminent of Chicago physi- 
cians, in the chemical laboratory, and 
also assistant to Prof. Joseph W. Freer, 
in the physiological laboratory con- 
nected with thecollege. Immediately 
after his graduation, he was made 
assistant to Professor Freer, who oc- 
cupied the chair of Physiology, and 
retained that position until the reor- 
ganization of the college Faculty 
took place, subsequent to the death 
of Dr. Freer. While acting in this 
capacity, he conducted, in connection 
with Professor Freer, an extensive 
series of physiological experiments, 
which attracted much attention at the 
time, among Chicago physicians. 

In 1880, he was made a.member of 
the Faculty of The Woman’s Medical 
College of Chicago, and assigned to 
the chair of Physiology and Histol- 
ogy. This position he retained until 
1888, when he was advanced to the 
professorship of Theory and Practice 
of Medicine, in the same _ institu- 
tion, a position which he still retains. 
He began the general practice of 
medicine in this city, soon after he 
received his degree from Rush Col- 
lege, and demonstrated in the outset 
of his career, that the earlier years of 
his manhood, devoted to other voca- 
tions, in which he had only been 
moderately successful, had been just 
so many years stolen from the calling 
for which nature had evidently de- 
signed him. 

Successful from the beginning, he 
has applied himself to the business of 
the profession, to the exclusion of 
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everything not directly connected 
therewith, and the result has been 
continued success, a constantly widen- 
ing field of operations, and a patron- 
age which seems to be limited only 
by his physical ability to meet the 
demands made upon him for the ren- 
dering of professional services. 

His earlier experience in journalistic 
and commercial pursuits had given 
him a thorough. knowledge of the 
world, and an intimate acquaintance 
with various phases and conditions 
of life, which enabled him to enter 
upon the practice of medicine with 
broader views, and more practical 
ideas, than young men usually have, 
who step from the school-room into 
professional life, and to this may be 


due, to some extent, his rapid advance- 


ment. A genial personality may also 
have contributed its share to a suc- 
cessful career in this instance, but 
the present high rank of Dr. Wads- 
worth, among western physicians, 
and particularly among the physi- 
cians of Chicago, is mainly due to 
two things. First, thorough qualifi- 


cation for the work which he has un- 
dertaken, and second, a full apprecia 
tion of the duties, responsibilities and 
requirements of the profession. 

Rightly estimating the obligation 
of the physician to his patients, and 
to the general public as well, he has 
allowed nothing to stand in the way 
of his faithful discharge of such obli- 
gation. The one thing which has 
always been kept uppermost in his 
mind, has been the welfare of patients, 
and to this his personal convenience, 
business interests, or whatever came 
in the way, has always been subor- 
dinated to any extent that might 
become necessary. 

The natural result of this devotion 
to duty, coupled with a broad prac- 
tical knowledge of the science of 
medicine, has been to bring to Dr. 
Wadsworth a large measure of popu- 
larity as a practitioner, and to give 
him a high standing with his pro- 
fessional brethren, and in the various 
medical societies and organizations 
with which he is connected. 

#.°L.°C. 


THE BAR AND BENCH OF COLORADO. 


HON. JAMES HENRY BROWN. 


James Henry Browy, Esoa., of the 
Denver Bar, is the son of Mr. Henry 
C. Brown, a native of Ohio, but now 
a resident of Colorado, well known 
as a pioneer of that State and as an 
estimable and very wealthy gentle- 
man. His grandfather, Samuel 


Brown, was a Revolutionary soldier, 
who came from Massachusetts to the 
Northwestern Territory with the Ohio 
Company, and therefore was one of 
the pioneers and founders of the 
State of Ohio. 

That “Colorado is the Ohio of this 
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second century” finds an illustration 
in this instance, as stated by Hon. 
Murat Halstead, who said in his 
speech before the Denver Chamber 
of Commerce : “The people of Ohio 
were the representative people, after 
the close of the revolutionary war, 
of all the original thirteen States. 
Not one of them but sent its blood to 
Ohio, and those who came there were 
the men, officers, and soldiers of the 
war of the revolution, seeking the 
then new territory and land of 
promise.” 

At the time of the birth of Mr. 
Brown, of whom. I am writing, his 
parents lived at St. Jo, Missouri, in a 
house that stood just across the 
street from the starting point of the 
Here 


Pony Express, to California. 
he was born, September 3d, 1859. It 
was at the period of the great ex- 


citement about the Pike’s Peak 
Country, during the enormous emi- 
gration hither. The next year his 
father removed his family to what is 
now the locality of Denver, arriving 
June 10, 1860. In this municipality 
first as Aurora, then Charles, and 
lastly as Denver, Mr. Brown has 
lived—the city and the citizen grow- 
ing together until the former has a 
population of 150,000, while the name 
of the latter is associated with its 
history, almost from the boyhood, in 
many honorable and conspicuous 
ways. 

It is worthy of a moment’s reflec- 
tion that, in this regard, Mr. Brown’s 
career is exceptional. As a boy he 


walked along the Cherokee trail, now 
Fifteenth street, and the route of the 
Denver Tramway Cable Company, of 
which he is the attorney. 

As a student at the Colorado Semi- 
nary, he went by a pathway from his 
father’s farm house, which stood near 
the new State Capitol building, across 
the fields, where are now crowded 
avenues, lined by residences and busi- 
ness blocks. He recollects the two 
block-houses that stood, one near the 
corner of Welton and Fifteenth 
streets, and the other near where the 
Union High School building stands, 
and remembers the scare that went 
through the community—his breast 
as well—on account of the Indian 
troubles. 

He is one of the youngest pioneers 
therefore in Denver. Few of the old- 
est have been here so long. 

Mr. Brown determined to study 
law while at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He was about half-way 
through the regular Latin and Scien- 
tific course, when he first heard of 
the financial troubles which had over- 
taken his father, as the result of the 
crash of 1873. That resolution was 
founded in the profoundest filial affec- 
tion. He soon afterwards abandoned 
his purpose of acquiring a complete 
collegiate education, for that of study- 
ing the law as a profession, intending, 
ultimately, to appear as the devoted 
lawyer, as well as son, in defending 
his father in the trials that had sud- 
denly come upon him. 

In 1876 he entered the law office of 
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Hon. G. G. Symes and Hon. West- 
brook S. Decker, then serving as 
U. S. District Attorney, who were 
associated as partners, where he 
studied one year, writing and copying 
to pay his way. The second year he 
received ten dollars per month, at 
the end of which he was examined 
and granted his certificate. In 1881 
he was admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
just as he entered upon his twenty- 
second year. 

How this son has been faithful, 
and able as faithful and successful 
as both, in contributing professionally 
to the complete and honorable extri- 
cation of his father from what seemed 
irretrievable embarrassment, so that 


to-day that father is one of the lar- 
gest property-holders, and one of the 
most public-spirited citizens of Den- 
ver, is a matter of history. 

As a partial fee for his services, 
young Brown took from his father a 
lot, now upon Capitol Hill, and then 


of little value. Part of this lot he 
subsequently sold to Judge Decker, 
his law preceptor, for one hundred 
and eighty dollars. This money was 
immediately expended for law books. 
This was the beginning of Mr. 
Brown’s Law Library, to which he has 
constantly added text and reference 
books, until it contains the reports 
of all the States and Territories in the 
Union, excepting eight. His office 


and library are expressive of the pro- 
fessional life he loves and leads, con- 
taining every facility, literary and 
otherwise, that one so devoted to his 
profession might wish. 

In 1885 Mr. Brown was elected 
city attorney as against a very popu- 
lar opponent. He served one term, 
leaving the office with perfect clear- 
ness of record, while the public 
profited incalculably by his deter- 
mined and unintermitted efforts to 
enforce the law, and maintain the 
rights of the city. He did this, and 
did it in a way that gained friends 
and placated his. opponent. His 
habit is to “use all gently” while 
even obdurately insisting,—a_ here- 
ditary trait,—upon the law and the 
testimony. 

Perhaps no lawyer of his years has 
tried more cases, certainly none in 
Colorado, and come out of the en- 
counter with greater success and 
fewer enemies. His natural ability 
and aptitude for the law, supple- 
mented by studious habits, will 
render him still more successful and 
still more favorably known. His 
uniform dignity and urbanity of 
demeanor are the outcroppings of 
the ore of a true and gentle man- 
hood, evincing as well, high moral 
character and superior intellectual 
endowments. 

Henry Dubey TEETOR. 





THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIR7TY-SEVENTH CONGRESSES. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRTY-SEVENTH 
CONGRESSES. 


BY HON. JOHN HUTCHINS, A MEMBER OF THE THEN TWENTIETH OHIO DISTRICT. 


XII. 


Mr. H. B. Payne, in behalf of the 
minority report, made a very able 
speech, taking the ground that “Non 
Intervention” with popular sover- 
eignity was the well established 


doctrine of the Democratic party, 
and quoted from the Cincinnati plat- 
form, and speeches of Howell Cobb, 
Robert Toombs, John C. Breckin- 


ridge, Judah P. Benjamin, and 
other leading Southern men, and 
also quoted from the letter of accept- 
ance of Mr: Buchanan, accepting the 
nomination on the Cincinnati plat- 
form. The debate was long con- 
tinued, amid great excitement, for 
several days, during which Mr. Geo. 
E. Pugh, spoke frankly his mind on 
the all-absorbing subject. Among 
other things, he said : “Thank God 
that a bold and honest man, (Mr. 
Yancy) of Alabama, has at last 


spoken and told the whole truth, with. 


regards to the demands of the South. 
It is now plainly before the conven- 
tion and the country, that the South 
does demand an advanced step from 
the Democratic party.” He ought 
to have used the word “backward” 
instead of “advanced,” but - still 


his meaning was clear. Mr. Pugh 
quoted from the platform at the 
Democratic Convention of Alabama, 
in 1856, to show that the South 
was ¢hen satisfied with what it now 
rejects, and then concluded: “The 
Democracy of the North are willing 
to stand by the old landmarks, to 
re-affirm the old faith, They will 
deeply regret to part with their 
southern brethren. But if the gen- 
tlemen from the South can only 
abide with us on the terms they 
now propound, they must go. The 
Northwest must and will be 
heard and felt. The northern 
Democrats are not children, to be 
told to stand here—to stand there— 
to be moved at the beck and bidding 
of the South. Because we are in 
the minority on account of our 
fidelity to the constitutional obliga- 
tions, we are told, in effect, that we 
put our hands on our mouths, and 
our mouths in the dust. Gentlemen, 
you mistake us—we will not do it.” 
April 30th a vote was taken on the 
platform reports. Mr. B. F. Butler’s 
proposition re-adopting the Cincinnati 
platform was defeated, Nays, 198, 
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Yeas 105. The next vote was on the 
minority report, which was adopted, 
Yeas 155, Nays 138. Upon the an- 
nouncement of this vote, delegations 
from the following States withdrew 
from the Convention: Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, 
Arkansas, Georgia. Some of the with- 
drawals embraced the entire delega- 
tions and generally a large majority. 
Most of the delegates gave the 
reasons for their withdrawal, which 
were that the minority platform 
adopted excluded the South from 
occupying the territories, which 
were the common property of all 
the States. A single extract from 


the speech of Mr. Gleam, of Mis- 
sissippi, giving the reason for the 


withdrawal of her delegates, is here 
given asa fairsample of all: “There 
sits my distingnished friend, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Pugh], who but a 
few nights since, told us from that 
stand, if a Territorial Government 
totally measured their powers, or 
abused them, Congress could wipe 
out that Territorial Government alto- 
gether. And yet when we come here 
and ask him to give us protection in 
case that Territorial Government robs 
us of our property and strikes the star 
which answers to the name of Missis- 
sippi from the flag of the Union, so 
far as the Constitution gives her pro- 
tection, he tells us, with the hand 
upon his heart, as Governor Payne, of 
Ohio, had before done, that they will 
part with their lives before they will 
acknowledge the principles which we 


contend for. Gentlemen, in such a 
situation of things in the Convention 
of our great party, it is right that we 
should part. Go your way, and we 
will goours. The South leaves you— 
not like Hager, driven into the wilder- 
ness, friendless and alone—but I tell 
Southern men here, and for them I 
tell the North, that, in less than sixty 
days you will find a united South 
standing side by side with us.” [Pro- 
longed and enthusiastic cheering. ] 
There was one remarkable speech 
in the convention, made by Mr. W. 
B. Gaulden, of Georgia, giving as his 
reasons for not withdrawing with the 
majority of his colleagues. Here 
are two brief extracts showing its 
spirit and tenor: “I am not in favor 
of breaking up this government upon 
an impracticable issue, upon a mere 
theory. I believe that this dictum, 
protection of slavery in the Terri- 
tories, isa mere theory—a mere ab- 
straction. [Applause.] Practically 
it can be of no consequence to the 
South, for the reason that the infant 
has been strangled before it was 
born. [Laughter.] You have cut 
off the supply of slaves. . . . 
We have no slaves to carry to those 
Territories. When I can see no 


possible practical good to result to 


the country from demanding legisla- 
tion upon this theory, I am _ not 
prepared to disintegrate and dis- 
member the great Democratic party 
of this Union. I would 
ask my friends of the South to come 
up in a proper spirit, ask our 
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Northern friends to give us a@// our 
rights, and take off the ruthless re- 
strictions which cut off the supply 
of slaves from foreign lands. As a 
matter of right and justice to the 
South, I would ask the Democracy of 
the North to grant us this thing, and 
I believe they have the patriotism and 
honesty to do it, because it is right 
in itself. I tell you, fellow Demo- 
crats, that the African slave-trader 
is the true Union man.  [Cheers, 
and laughter.] I tell you that the 
slave trading of Virginia is more 
immoral, more unchristian, in every 
possible point of view, than that 
African slave trade, which goes to 
Africa and brings a heathen and 
worthless man here and makes him 


a useful man, Christianizes him, and 
sends him and his posterity down 
the stream of time to enjoy the 


blessings - of civilization. [Cheers 
and laughter.] Now, fellow Demo- 
crats, so far as any possible public 
expression of the State of Virginia, 
—the great slave-trading State of 
Virginia—has been given, they are 
all opposed to the African Slave 
Trade.” 

Dr. Reed of Indiana :—“I am from 
Indiana, and I am in favor of it.” 

Mr. Gaulden :—“ Now, gentlemen, 
we are told upon high authority that 
there is a certain class of men who 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 
Now, Virginia, which authorizes the 
buying of Christian men, separating 
them from their wives and children, 
from all the relations and associations 


amid whom they have lived for years, 
rolls up her eyes in holy horror when 
I would go to Africa, buy a savage, 
and introduce him to the blessings of 
civilization and Christianity.” [Cheers 
and laughter.] This sally of eloquence 
caused Captain Rynders, from New 
York City, to arise and say: “You 
can get one or tworecruits from New 
York to-join with you.” 

Mr. Gaulden’s time having expired, 
the Convention unanimously extended 
it, and he continued at considerable 
length : “ Now, fellow Democrats, the 
slave trade in Virginia forms a mighty 
and powerful reason for its opposi- 
tion to the African slave trade—and 
in this remark I do not intend any 
disrespect to my friends from Virginia. 
Virginia, the Mother of States and of 
Statesmen, the Mother of Presidents— 
I apprehend, may err as well as other 
mortals. Jam afraid that her error 
in this regard lies in the promptings 
of the almighty dollar. It has been 
my fortune to go into that noble old 
State to buy a few darkies; and I 
have had to pay from $1,000 to $2,000 
a head, when I could go to Africa 
and buy better negroes for fifty dol- 
lars apiece. [Great laughter.] Now, 
unquestionably it is to the interest of 
Virginia to break down the African 
slave trade, when she can sell her 
negroes at $2,000. She knows that 
the African slave trade would break 
up her monopoly, and hence her ob- 
jections to it.” He concluded as fol- 
lows: “If any of you Northern 
Democrats—for I have more faith in 
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you than in the carpet knight Demo- 
cracy of the South—will go home with 
me to my plantations in Georgia, but 
a little way from here, I will show 
you some darkies that I bought in 
Maryland, some that I bought in 
Virginia, some in Delaware, some in 
Florida, some in North Carolina. I 
will show you those from Africa, the 
noblest Roman of them all. 
that by re-opening this trade, and 
giving us negroes to populate the 
Territories, the equilibrium of the two 
sections will be maintained.” From 
his standpoint, his logic seems to be 
sound, his elocution fair. He cer- 
tainly had the best of the argument, 
so far as Virginia was concerned. 

The Convention, after the seceding 
delegates had left, proceeded to bal- 
lot for President fifty-seven times, 
and on the last ballot Judge Douglas 
received 15114 votes, Mr. Butline 65 4, 
Mr. Hunter 16, Mr. Lane 14, Mr. 
Dickinson 4, and Mr. Jefferson Davis 
1. The Convention adjourned to 
meet at Baltimore, the 18th of June, 
1860, recommending to the Demo- 
cratic party in States where delegates 
had withdrawn, to elect other dele- 
gates. 

The Convention assembled at Bal- 
timore, pursuant to adjournment, 
when Mr. Russell of Virginia, Mr. 
Lander of North Carolina, Mr. Ewing 
of Tennessee, Mr. Johnson of Mary- 
land, Mr. Saulsbury of Delaware, 
Mr. Cadwell of Kentucky, and Mr. 
Clark of Missouri, gave notice of 
their withdrawal with some of their 


I believe. 


associates from the Convention. Gen. 
Cushing resigned the presidency of 
the Convention, and Governor Tod, 
of Ohio, the vice-president, took 
his place. Gen: B. F. Butler an- 
nounced his withdrawal with a 
majority of the Massachusetts dele- 
gates, and gave their reasons as 
follows: “We now put our with- 
drawal before you upon the simple 
ground, among others that there has 
been a withdrawal in part of a 
majority of the States, and further 
(and that perhaps more personal to 
myself), upon the ground that I will 
not sit in a convention, when the 
African slave trade—which is piracy 
by the laws of my country—is 
approvingly advocated.” [Great 
sensation. | 

The Convention then nominated 
Judge Douglas for President and 
Herschel V. Johnson for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Governor Wickliffe, of Louisi- 
ana, introduced a resolution on which 
Mr. H. B. Payne, of Ohio, moved the 
previous question, which was passed 
unanimously, in substance that the 
interpretation of the Cincinnati Plat- 
form was that Territorial Govern- 
ment only had such constitutional 
restrictions over slavery as might be 
finally determined by the United 
States Supreme Court, and that the 
decision of that Court should be re- 
spected and enforced with promptness 
and fidelity by every branch of the 
general Government. 

The seceders’ Convention, which 
adjourned from Baltimore to Rich- 
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mond, adjourned to Baltimore, and 
met there June 28th, and adopted the 
majority platform reported at Charles- 
ton, unanimously, without amend- 
ment; nominated John C. Breckin- 
ridge President, and Joseph Lane, of 
Oregon, Vice-President. 

The Constitutional Union party 
met at Baltimore, May roth, and 
nominated John Bell, of Tennessee, 
for President, and Edward Everett, 
of Massachusetts, for Vice-President. 
Their Platform consisted only of one 
resolution with a preamble. The pre- 
amble reads: ‘“ Whereas, Experience 
has demonstrated, that Platforms 
adopted by the partisan Conventions 
of the country have had the effect to 
mislead and deceive the people, and 
at the same time to index the politi- 
cal divisions of the country by the 
creation and encouragement of geo- 
graphical and sectional parties.” Then 
they resolved “That it is both the 
part of patriotism and of duty to re- 
cognize no political principle other 
than the Constitution of the country, the 
Union of the States, and the enforcement 
of the laws.” They concluded this 
resolution with apt words expressive 
of the dutiesof the party to “ main- 
tain, protect and defend the great prin- 
ciples of public liberty and national 
safety.” This platform was broad 
enough and strong enough to prevent 
anyone from breaking through or 
falling off. There was no secession 
inculcated in it for imaginary or real 
grievances. It was non-committal on 
the slavery question. 


The Republican Convention assem- 
bled at Chicago, May 16th. The 
free States were all represented, 
with Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Missouri, the District of 
Columbia, and the Territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska. *David Wil- 
mot of Pennsylvania, of Wilmot 
Proviso fame, was chosen president 
of the Convention, and Geo. Ashman 
of Massachusetts, vice-president. So 
much of the Platform only as relates 
to slavery and the Union will be 
given. The second resolution recites 
that familiar clause of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which asserts : 
“¢ That all men are created equal, etc.,’ 
and that this is embodied in the 
Federal Constitution, and is essential 
to the preservation of our republican 
institutions, and that the Federal 
Constitution, the rights of the States, 
and the union of the States must and 
shall be preserved.” The 3d, 4th, 
7th, 8th, 9th and 11th resolutions are 
as follows: “That to the union of 
the States this nation owes its un- 
precented increase in population, its 
surprising development of natural 
resources, its rapid augmentations of 
wealth, its happiness at home and its 
honor abroad; and we hold in ab- 
horrence all schemes for division, 
come from whatever source they may. 
And we congratulate the country 
that no Republican member of Con- 
gress has uttered or countenanced 
the threats of division so often made 
by Democratic members without 
rebuke and with applause from their 
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political associates, and we denounce 
those threats of division in case of a 
popular overthrow of their ascen- 
dancy, as denying the vital principles 
of a free government, and as an 
avowal of contemplated treason, 
which it is the imperative duty of an 
indignant people sternly. to rebuke 
and forever silence. 

“That the maintenance inviolate 
of the rights of the States, and es- 
pecially the right of each State to 
order and control its own domestic 
institutions, according to its own 
judgment exclusively, is essential to 
their balance of power on which the 
perfection and endurance of our 
political fabric depends, and we de- 
nounce the lawless invasion § by 


armed force of the soil of any State 
or Territory, no matter under what 
pretext, as among the greatest of 
crimes. 


“That the new dogma, that the 
Constitution of its own force carries 
slavery into any or all the Territories 
of the United States, is a dangerous 
political heresy, at variance with the 
explicit provisions of that instrument 
itself, with contemporaneous exposi- 
tion, and with legislative and judicial 
precedent, is revolutionary in its 
tendency, and subversive of the peace 
and harmony of the country. 

“That the normal conditions of 
all the territory of the United States 
is that of freedom. That as our 
republican fathers when they had 
abolished slavery in all our national 
territory ordained that no person 


should be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without the process of law, 
it becomes our duty by legislation, 
whenever such legislation is neces- 
sary to maintain this provision of 
the Constitution against all attempts 
to violate it, and we deny the author- 
ity of Congress of a Territorial legis- 
latuie, or of any individual to ¢ -e 
legal existence to slavery in any 
Territory of the United States. 

“That we brand the recent re-open- 
ing of the African slave-trade under 
cover of our national flag, aided by 
perversions of judicial power, as a 
crime against humanity and a burn- 
ing shame to our country and age, 
and we call upon Congress to take 
prompt and efficient measures for the 
total and final suppression of that 
execrable traffic. 

“That in the recent vetoes, by their 
Federal Governors, of the acts of the 
Legislatures of Kansas and Nebraska, 
prohibiting slavery in those Territo- 
tories, we find a practical illustration 
of the boasted Democratic principle 
of non-intervention and popular sov- 
ereignty embodied in the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, and a, demonstration 
of the deception and fraud involved 
therein. 

“That Kansas should of right im- 
mediately be admitted as a State un- 
der the Constitution recently formed 
and adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Finally, having set forth 
our distinct principles and views, we 
invite the co-operation of all citizens, 
however differing on other questions, 
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who substantially agree with us in 
their affirmance and support.” 

The candidates for nomination be- 
fore the Convention were William H. 
Seward, of New York, Abraham Lin- 
coln, of Illinois, Simon Cameron, of 
Pennsylvania, Salmon P. Chase, of 
Ohio, Edward Bates, of Missouri, Wm. 
L. Dayton, of New Jersey, John Mc- 
Lean, of Ohio, and Jacob Collamer, 
of Vermont. On the third ballot Mr. 
Lincoln was nominated, and it was 
made unanimous. Hannibal Hamlin, 
of Maine, was nominated Vice-Presi- 


dent. After Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 


Hamlin were declared the nominees 
of the Convention, Mr. J. R. Giddings, 
of Ohio, introduced the following 
resolution, which was unanimously 


adopted : 

“Resolved, That we deeply sym- 
pathize with those men who have 
been driven, some from their native 
States and others from the States of 
their adoption, and are now exiled 
from their homes on account of their 
opinions, and we hold the Demo- 
cratic party responsible for the gross 
violation of that clause of the Consti- 
tution which declares that citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the several States.” 

The Presidential election resulted 
in the election of Abraham Lincoln, 
he receiving 180 electoral votes ; and 
the other candidates 123. Of these, 
Breckenridge had 72, Bell 39, and 
Douglas 12. The popular vote was 
Lincoln, ‘1,857,610; Douglas, 1,291,- 


574; Breckenridge, 850,082; and Bell, 
646,124. Lincoln lacked 930,190 of 
receiving a majority of the popular 
vote. 

It was an exciting campaign, Mr. 
Douglas addressing large and popular 
audiences in every free State and in 
some of the slave States. The event 
occurred which had been stated by 
leading men of the South as a cause 
for the dissolution of the Union, 
the election of a President by 
the Republican party, under the 
form of the Constitution. The right 
of secession was to be asserted, and 
for what cause? A majority of 
electors had been elected by the peo- 
ple who would elect a President upon 
a platform not to interfere in any 
manner with the institution of slavery 
in the States, but pledged to exercise 
the powers of the Government to pre- 
vent its further extension; this is’ 
generally conceded to be the cause of 
the attempted secession of a majority 
of the slave-holding States; but it 
was only the secondary, not the pri- 
mary cause. The primary cause was 
the erroneous theory of the relation 
of State Governments to the Federal 
Government under the Constitution. 
This theory began to attract public 
attention as early as 1830, in the cele- 
brated debate in the United States 
Senate between Senator Hayne, of 
South Carolina. and Daniel Webster, 
Senator of Massachusetts. This de- 
bate grew out of a resolution in rela- 
tion to the public lands, and almost 
everything was discussed in it but 
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the public lands. This theory again 
became prominent in 1833, by the 
introduction in the Senate of three 
resolutions by Senator Calhoun, and 
the debate upon them between Mr. 
Calhoun, the intellectual giant of the 
South, and Mr. Webster, the intel- 
lectual giant of the North. The first 
two of these resolutions are as fol- 
lows : 

“That the people of the several 
States comprising these United 


States are united as parties to a 
constitutional compact, to which the 
people of each State acceded as a 
separate sovereign community, each 
binding itself by its own particular 
ratifications, and that the Union, of 
which compact is the bond, is a 


union between the States, ratifying the 
same. 

“That the people of the several 
‘ States thus united by the constitu- 
tional compact in forming that in- 
strument and creating a General 
Government, and carry into effect 
the object for which they were 
formed, delegated to that govern- 
ment for that purpose, certain 
definite powers to be exercised 
jointly, reserving at the same time, 
each State for itself, the residuary 
mass of powers to be exercised by 
its own separate government, and 
whenever the general government 
assumes the exercise of powers not 
delegated by the compact, its acts 
are unauthorized, and of no effect, 
and that the same government is not 
made the final judge of the powers 


delegated to it, since that. would 
make its discretion, and not the Con- 
stitution, the measure of its powers, 
but that, as in all other cases of 
compact, among sovereign parties, 
without any common judge, each has 
his equal right to judge for itself, 
as well of the infraction, as of the 
mode and measure of redress.” 

The third resolution is long, but 
it asserts in substance, that any 
theory of construction of. the Con- 
stitution not in accord with the first 
two resolutions quoted “are not only 
without foundation in truth, but are 
contrary to the most certain and 
plain historical facts, and the clearest 
deductions of reason, and that all 
exercise of power on the part of the 
general Government, or any of its 
departments, claiming authority from 
such erroneous assumption, must 
necessarily be unconstitutional, must 
tend directly and inevitably, to sub- 
vert the sovereignty of the States, 
to destroy the federal character of 
the Union, and to rear. on its ruins 
a consolidated government, without 
constitutional check or limitation, 
which must necessarily terminate in 
the loss of liberty itself.” 

These resolutions are clearly, but 
most ably and artfully drawn. Mr. 
Webster was right therefore, in 
saying in reply to Mr. Calhoun’s 
speech in favor of the resolutions, that 
“words are mighty things, not only in 
addresses, etc., but in the discussion 
of legal and political questions, also 
because a just conclusion is often 
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avoided as a false one reached by 
the adroit substitution of one phrase 
or one word for another.” The 
speech of Mr. Calhoun in support 
of his resolutions were as able as his 
resolutions were artful. If state- 
ments of his first two resolutions 
were correct, his conclusions were 
irresistible, and it is not strange that 
the educated mind of the South 
accepted honestly his theory of the 
relation of the State to the Federal 
Government. Mr. Webster admitted 
in his speech on these resolutions, 
and in reply to Mr. Calhoun that 
Mr. Calhoun was honest in his con- 
victions. It is not denied that his 
personal character was above re- 
proach, and it is not claimed by any- 
one that he was actuated by the 
sordid motives of a mere politician. 
The wisest and greatest of men are 
liable tocommit errors, and sometimes 
of the gravest character. 

Mr. Webster stated in the debate 
in plain words the tenure of these 
resolutions, which will be quoted : 

“The third seems intended to en- 
numerate, and to deny the several 
opinions expressed in the President’s 
proclamation (President Jackson), 
respecting the nature and powers of 
this Government.” 

The two first resolutions affirmed 
these propositions : 

“ First.—That the political system 
under which we live, and under which 
Congress is now assembled, is a com- 
pact to which the people of the several 
States, as separate and sovereign 
communities, are the parties. 


“Second.—That these Sovereign 
parties have a right to judge each for 
itself, of any alleged violation of the 
Constitution by Congress; and in 
case of such violation, to choose, each 
for itself, its own mode and measure 
of redress.” 

To show these propositions to be 
erroneous put Mr. Webster “up to all 
he knew,” to use a phrase Mr. Web- 
ster got from an unlettered, hard- 
working boatman on a ferry-boat, on 
the Rivamer river, in Virginia, on his 


‘visit to ex-President Jefferson, in 1824. 


In the judgment of a majority in the 
North, he succeeded, and maintained 
the following counter propositions : 

“First.—That the Constitution of the 
United States is not a league, confede- 
racy, or compact between the people 
of the several States in their sover- 
eign capacities, but a government 
properly founded on the adoption of 
the people, and creating direct rela- 
tions between itself and individuals. 

“Second.—That no State has power 
to dissolve these relations, that no- 
thing can dissédlve them but revolu- 
tion, and consequently there can be 
no such thing as secession without 
revolution. 

“Third.—That there is a supreme 
law, consisting of the Constitution of 
the United States, Acts of Congress 
passed in pursuance of it and treaties, 
and that, in cases not capable of as- 
suming the character of a suit at law, 
or in equity, Congress must judge of, 
and finally interpret, this supreme 
law, so often as it has occasion to 
pass acts of legislation ; and in cases 
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capable of assuming, and actually as- 
suming, the character of a suit, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
is the final interpreter. 

“Fourth.—That any attempt made 
by a State to abrogate, annul, or 
modify an Act of Congress, or to ar- 
rest its operation within her limits, 
on the ground that, in her opinion, 
such law is unconstitutional, is a di- 
rect usurpation on the just powers of 
the general Government, and on the 
equal rights of other States ; a plain 
violation of the Constitution, and a 
proceeding essentially revolutionary 
in its character and tendency.” 

Mr. Webster, in discussing Mr. 
Calhoun’s resolutions and his counter 
propositions, made, as I think the 
ablest speech of his life, as a legal 
argument on the Construction of the 
Constitution. It excels his speech in 
reply to Mr. Hayne, in 1830, but not 
perhaps in popular estimation and in 
rhetorical beauty. He gave his 
imagination more play in his debate 
with Mr. Hayne. In this speech in 
1833 he confined himself mostly to 
the legal question of the construction 
of the Constitution, not only from 
the language used by its framers, 
but from the debate in Convention. 
His statements were so clear in lan- 
guage, plain and simple, and _ his 
inferences so logical, as to be within 
the comprehension of unlearned peo- 
ple, and every one not educated in 
the science of law, could comprehend 
the force of his argument. This 
great debate in the Senate in 1833, 


. payment of the duty or tax. 


originated by the opposition of South 
Carolina, to a tariff tax on imported 
goods. That State in Convention 
November 24th, 1832, passed an ordi- 
nance, and the Legislature passed 
laws to carry it into effect. This 
ordinance declares all laws of the 
United States levying a tax on 
imported goods unconstitutional, and 
null and void, and makes it unlawful 
for the authorities of the United 
States to enforce the payment of 
such taxes. The law provides for the 
replevin of the goods without the 
The 
ordinance declares “that all judicial 
proceedings founded on the revenue 
laws shall be null and void, and 
declares that no appeal shall be 
allowed from the judgment of a 
State Court, to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and the replevin 
law makes it an indictable offense 
for any clerk to furnish a copy of the 
record, for the purpose of such ap- 
peal.” This was nullification, forcible 
nullification, and if carried out could 
but lead to revolution or secession. 
The character of this ordinance will 
appear in a short extract : 

“The people of this State will 
thenceforth hold themselves absolved 
from all further obligations to main- 
tain or preserve their political con- 
nection with the people of other 
States, and will forthwith proceed to 
organize a separate government, and 
do all other acts and things which 
sovereign and independent States 
may of right do.” 
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RESCUED BY A BEAR. 


A PIONEER STORY. 


Tue following incident which I find 
recorded in some of the old histories, 
shows what need, in pioneer days, 
even boys had for courage and hardi- 
hood in the simplest incidents of 
their daily lives. There were two 
lads living in a fort in the part of the 
country now included in Bath County, 
near Slate creek, and not very far 
from Licking river. Yates, who 
was the older of the two, came one 
day to ask his friend to go with him 
in search of a horse which had strayed 
off the evening before. 

They wandered back and forth in 
every direction through the woods 
for the greater part of the day, but 
found no trace of the missing horse. 

They came at last to a valley some 
distance from the fort. Here it was 
beautiful and picturesque, but wild 
and grewsome. Thickly wooded hills 
rose on either side, the giant trees on 
their summit almost shutting out the 
sun. Downing began to hear omin- 
ous sounds in the uncertain distance, 
—the smothered crunching of brittle 
twigs, as if under stealthy steps, and 
his imagination found a lurking dan- 
ger behind every breeze-stirred bush. 
But his companion only laughed at 
his fears. Yates considered himself 
an experienced hunter, and had, per- 

8 


haps, in his . youthful confidence, 
grown too callous to danger, and 
needed yet to learn that caution— 
prudence, in a life like theirs, is always 
the highest wisdom. Downing was 
no coward ; nevertheless he could not 
help keeping his ears anxiously alert, 
and his eyes wide open. 

He soon discovered that turn which 
way they would, these ill-boding 
sounds followed them, as if some in- 
visible foe were dogging their steps. 
This, of course, increased his alarm, 
but Yates still ridiculed his anxieties, 
and would ask laughingly, if his scalp 
was getting restless? and offer to in- 
sure its safe return to the fort fora six- 
pence, and further proved his reckless 
sense of security by singing at the 
top of his voice a boisterous camp 
song. 

Downing at length determined to 
satisfy his own mind in the matter at 
any rate. 

As they neared the brow of a gen- 
tle knoll, he stooped to drink from a 
clear spring that bubbled up at the 
foot of a beech tree, and as soon as 
Yates had gotten a few steps ahead, 
slipped quickly behind a large huckle- 
berry bush, which completely hid him 
from view, and watched and listened 
intently for a moment. Imagine his 
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terror when he saw the cane cau- 
tiously part at no great distance from 
him and two Indian warriors step 
out, looking eagerly after the figure 
of his friend just disappearing down 
the slope. 

Naturally his first thought was of 
himself. Had they seen him dodge 
behind the bush? if so, he would be 
their first victim, and he might as 
well sell his life for one of theirs 
and leave only one enemy for the 
unconscious Yates to manage. 

With this thought he raised his 
gun, but his hand was palsied with 
fright, his nerves had not yet been 
steadied by frequent encounters with 
these wily foes; so he missed his 
aim, his load was lost, and as he had 


now betrayed his wherabouts, nothing 


was left for him but flight. Yates 
had heard the firing, and turned back 
immediately to see if harm had come 
to his young friend, and no words 
were needed in explation when they 
met, for the savages were now in full 
view. Yates might have outrun the 
younger lad, but would not leave 
him, and they ran abreast for some 
time, keeping well ahead of their 
pursuers until they came to a point 
where a diverging path branched off. 
Yates and Downing took the more 
beaten path, but the Indians, know- 
ing the country better, took the other, 
and the lads soon found to their dis- 
may their enemies had found the 
short cut across a kind of bend which 
would give them an immense ad- 
vantage. 


Nevertheless our young friends 
were fleet of foot, and were still in 
advance when they reached the 
junction of the two roads, but they 
had not gone much farther when 
they saw before them a wide deep 
gully extending too far in either 
direction to offer any chance of 
getting round it, so their only hope 
was to make the leap. Yates with 
one powerful spring landed safely on 
the other side, but poor Downing 
struck his chest where he had aimed 
to plant his feet, and fell prone into 
the bottom of the gully. He thought 
his end had surely come, and ex- 
hausted and despairingly he lay per- 
fectly still for an instant, awaiting 
his fate. But seeing both the Indians 
jump across lower down, apparently 
without seeing him at all, he picked 
up himself and his gun and crept 
along through the gully, entirely 
protected for some distance by its 
depth, and not daring to rear his 
head above the sides, lest the Indians, 
or one of them should be lying in 
wait to greet it with a bullet. But 
alas, it grew more and more shallow, 
until it no longer offered him any 
shelter. When at last obliged to 
emerge on open ground once more, 
he perceived one of the Indians 
returning from the pursuit of Yates, 
and evidently in quest of the com- 
panion whom they had missed. Un- 
fortunately, Downing had neglected 
while under shelter of the gully, to 
reload his gun. Of course it could 
be of no further use to him, so he 
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threw it down and gave his whole 
strength to the race. He was no 
longer as fresh as when he started, 
and he was bitterly conscious that 
the Indian -was gaining on him. 
However the race is not always to 
the swift. 

An immense poplar tree had been 
blown down, and lay in their path, 
stretching out its long, lifeless 
branches to some distance, while the 
heavy roots stood up high in the air, 
all matted with earth and leaves, and 
clinging moss. 

Downing turned to the right with 
scarce energy or hope enough left to 
look and see if there were any differ- 
ence. A moment later the Indian 
darted around the other side, already 
quite confident of heading off his 
victim at the farther end. 

Downing almost felt the fearful 
scalping knife scraping his skull as 
he watched the tireless steps of his 
foe, now so near him. The wild yell 
of victory seemed already in his ears. 

Now they were just opposite—now 
he was ahead—was there no way of 
escape ? 


A thunderous growl reaches Down- 
ing’s ear—an Indian yell, but not of 
victory. 


Right up in the roots of the fallen. 


tree a monstrous mother bear had 
made herself a bed and a home for 
her cubs, and as the Indian, elated 
with having gained the race, turned 
to meet the doomed white, two great 
strong, shaggy arms clasped him in 
murderous embrace, and the fierce 
black mouth was ready with cruel 
greetings. It was a terrible sight. 
The Indian struggled desperately, 
stabbing right and left with his knife, 
but the ferocious beast still clutched 
him with unyielding grip. You may 
well believe Downing had no hestita- 
tion in leaving them to fight it out to 
their full satisfaction. Nor did he 
linger to gratify any curiosity as to 
the result of the tussle. He was only 
too well satisfied to leave his part of 
it to the bear, and made rapid march 
for the fort, to tell his tale. Yates 
also had outrun his Indian and 
reached the safety of the fort several 
hours before. 
AnniE E. WItson. 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Tue history of Tacoma, the chief 
city of the new State of Washington, 
is passing strange. Truth being 
stranger than fiction, the story of 
Tacoma is more wonderful than those 
associated with Aladdin’s lamp. 
There are, to-day, ten-year old chil- 
dren in this now splendid city who 
can remember when the greater part 
of its site was an unbroken wilderness 
on which mighty fir trees stood in 
dense forests amid almost unpene- 
trable undergrowth, seldom explored 


by even the native Indians, and which 
were the home of wild beasts and 


birds. Tacoma is to-day the metro- 
polis of the Puget Sound region with 
the most flattering promise of being 
the greatest city on the Pacific coast. 
It now has a population of about 35,- 
ooo, and is crowded with excellent 
buildings,many of which are of exceed- 
ingly attractive and imposing archi- 
tecture, while the culture of its popu- 
lation is as great, proportionately, as 
that of the oldest and most cultivated 
cities of the Atlantic coast. 

On the roth of Spetember, 1873, 
Judge R. D. Rice, of Maine, vice- 
president of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, and Captain J. C. 
Ainsworth, director for the Pacific 
coast, who had been commissioned 
to explore the eastern shore line of 


Puget Sound, for the purpose of dis- 
covering the most eligible place for 
the location of the western terminus 
of the Northern Pacific railroad, then 
being constructed, filed their report 
with the Directory of the road, then 
in session in New York city. They 
recommended the southern side of 
Commencement bay, an arm of Puget 
Sound at the mouth of the Puyallup 
river, and the Board of Directors 
passed a resolution in accordance with 
the suggestions made by Rice and 
Ainsworth. 

At the time mentioned there stood 
on the western shore of Commence- 
ment bay a saw-mill and a few 
wooden houses, the latter the abode 
of the men who worked at the mill, 
and a few other persons who carried 
on the small amount of merchandizing 
necessary to supply the workmen 
with the necessities of life, and a few 
of such luxuries as are peculiar to 
frontier settlements. This portion of 
the Tacoma of to-day, is now the First 
Ward of the city and is called “Old 
Town,” in contradistinction to the 
present, or ‘“ New Tacoma,” which oc- 
cupiesa great portion of the peninsula 
and promontory bounded on the east 
by Puyallup river and Commence- 
ment bay, on the north by Puget 
Sound, and onthe west by “ The Nar- 
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rows,” a continuation of the waters of 
Puget Sound which runs in a south- 
westerly direction to the southern 
extremity thereof, where stands 
Olympia, the Capital of the State, 
twenty-six miles from Tacoma. 

The Northern Pacific railroad had 
only reached Bismarck, Dakota, then, 
and was thus more than a thousand 
miles from Tacoma, with the Rocky 
Mountains and the Cascade Range, 
and their spurs, to overcome, mighty 
rivers to bridge. and great forests to 
penetrate: A monstrous task before 
which anything less than the indomit- 
able spirit of the best American enter- 
prise would have stood appalled. 

The geography and topography 
of Tacoma and the _ adjacent 


region exhibited the fact that Com- 
mencement bay was, practically, at 
the head of navigation on Puget 


Sound; the nearest harbor on 
that great inland sea, the open way 
to which from the Pacific ocean 
and its vast trade in the Straits of 
San Juan de Fuca, to be reached from 
the south, whereaway lie Oregon and 
California ; the nearest harbor forthe 
extensive agricultural and mining 
regions east of the Cascades, and here 
was to be built a brisk and beautiful 
city, the streets of which would climb 
the exalted bluffs overlooking the bay 
and Sound, up to and over the broad 
level lands at the top. Enterprising, 
ventursome, dauntless men saw this 
from afar, and they began to flock 
to Tacoma and to build a city. 

The mill at “ Old Tacoma ” grew in 


proportions, and capacity; a con- 
siderable village sprang up about it, 
and “New Tacoma” with a separate 
incorporation began to show itself 
among the timber a few miles south- 
ward. The growth of the place was 
slow, however, until the Northern 
Pacific reached the terminus, and 
even then it was not rapid until the 
great Stampede tunnel through the 
Cascades was completed in the 
Spring of 1888. 

In the meantime, however, the 
Tacoma Land Company erected at 
New Tacoma; on the bluff overlook- 
ing the mouth of the Puyallup, and 
Commencement bay, a grand hotei, 
which even now would be a credit to 
any city on this or any other con- 
tinent. The Company purchased a 
vast area of land, on much of which 
Tacoma now stands and employed a 
distinguished landscape gardener to 
lay off the city. The streets running 
north and south, terraced the hills to 
their top, and in 1888 the growth of 
Tacoma began in earnest. In 1889, 
the city increased in size and popula- 
tion unprecedentedly. 

To-day Tacoma has more than 50 
miles of electric and steam-motor 
street railways which ramify its 
thoroughfares and suburbs; and 
contracts have been made for many 
more miles of the electric lines and 
cable roads. Among the many im- 
posing edifices of the city is the 
Tacoma Theater, which was lately 
completed and opened, and which 
is, beyond doubt, the most superb 
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building of its kind in any of the 
cities of the Pacific coast. It is 
imposing in exterior, and the interior 
is a series of harmonious and artistic 
triumphs. As an evidence of the 
culture which prevails in Tacoma, 
leading artists in grand opera and 
drama who have performed in the 
theater have declared, that in dress, 
port and appreciation they have 
never appeared before more brilliant 
audiences in any of the cities of the 
world than those of the Tacoma 
Theater. This they have more es- 
pecially remarked, because in this 
far west, and in a city of only six 
years’ growth they had expected more 
of frontier character among the 
people. 


The schools and school buildings 
of Tacoma are the pride of the city, 
and these range in character and im- 
portance from the public schools, of 
which there are five, to an excellent 


university. In the public schools are 
enrolled over 2,000 pupils, out of a 
school population of 3,500. Nearly 
1,500 of the children of school age, 
which comprises those not in attend- 
ance on the public schools, are the 
students of the Puget Sound Univer- 
sity and those of Annie Wright Semi- 
nary. A prominent citizen, Hon. 
Walter J. Thompson, has lately do- 
nated $20,000 for the founding of a 
manual training department in the 
public schools. Half of this sum is 
to be applied immediately to the pur- 
pose intended, and the other half will 
be forthcoming when the first has 


been faithfully used. The good ex- 
ample thus set by Mr. Thompson will 
doubtless be emulated by other 
wealthy citizens, and thus the 
prospect of a manual training school 
for Tacoma equal to that of any city 
in the world has most flattering 
promise. 

Tacoma has at present fifteen — 
church edifices, many of which are 
imposing and picturesque structures, 
and they represent as many 
different religious denominations. 
Other magnificent church buildings 
are in course of construction. The 
first church established in Tacoma 
was that at “Old Town,” which 
stands yet a land-mark and a 
curiosity. It was built plainly of 
vertical planks, battened at the 
joints, and was erected beside a huge 
fir tree, the top of which was sawed 
off about 50 feet above the ground, 
and on the top of this tall stump a 
belfry was built, surmounted by a 
cross, and in this belfry hangs the 
bell, which to this day calls the 
worshippers in the little congregation 
to service. 

Tacoma will be richly blessed with 
parks when the city shall have grown 
to such dimensions that it will need 
these “lungs.” The United States 
Government has ceded to the city a 
tract of land lying at the north of the 
peninsula, and which was originally 
the Point Defiance Military Reserva- 
tion, now called Point Defiance Park. 
The ground is at present heavily 
timbered, but is capable of being 
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made, at little expense, one of the 
most beautiful parks in the world. 
Aside from the advantages of the 
ground itself which: lies along the 
shores of Puget Sound, it affords 
views of distant scenery which ex- 
tending all along the horizon, is a 
grand, unspeakable and __never- 
ending poem. To the north the 
waters of Puget Sound, dotted with 
islands clad in evergreen, stretch 
away as far as the eye can reach. 

To the northwest lies the white sil- 
houette of the Olympic range, to the 
west and south the waters of the 
sound continue, and in the further 
distance southward the snow-covered 
peaks of Mt. Adams and Mt. St. Helens 
peep over the vast stretches of forest. 
To the southwest, stands Mt. Tacoma, 
only sixty miles away, but appearing 
to be less than a tenth of thedistance; 
the huge -sides and towering top 
covered with perpetual snow, loom 
up as if leaning over the city, which is 
seen glittering in courtly sheen at the 
Mountain Monarch’s foot. Toward 
the west and northwest lie the Cas- 
cade range with here and there a 
white peak jagging the horizon, and 
then bringing the vision back to the 
starting point come in view again 
the waters of the glorious inland sea, 
the Mediterranean of America. 

Tacoma’s manufacturing industries 
are great, varied and rapidly growing. 
There are iron-working establish- 
ments, furniture, sash and_ blind 
factories, flour, saw and planing mills, 
breweries, bakeries, brick and stone 


yards, and hundreds of other enter- 
prises of kindred character, which 
give employment to thousands, and 
which are multiplying so numerously 
that the city will shortly become 
famous for its manufactories. Besides 
these the great length of dockage and 
wharves, which will probably be 
doubled during the present year, and 
at which shipping from all other 
seas unloading from foreign ports, 
and loading the wheat, timber and 
other products of Washington State, 
make Tacoma a very important 
shipping point, and which importance 
will, in the near future be greatly 
enhanced by the establishment of a 
line of steamers, now being arranged 
for, between Tacoma and the ports of 
Japan, China, and indeed all the 
Orient. The distance from New York, 
via the Northern Pacific railway, 
and this line of steamers to Japan, 
will be several hundred miles shorter 
than by any of the present more 
southern routes, and hence it must 
become the route that shall be more 
generally used. Tacoma has the 
largest and most capable smelter for 
gold and silver ores on the Pacific 
coast, which having been erected at 
a cost approaching a half a million 
dollars, will be in operation at an 
early day. The syndicate which will 
operate the smelter expects to smelt 
5,000 tons per month of Alaska ores, 
and will receive silver ore from the 
mines of South American Pacific 
Coast States, as well as from the 
mines of Washington and the Coeur 
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d’Alene, and the production of gold 
and silver bars which this mighty 
smelter will make will have much to 
do with making Tacoma very potent 
as a leading depot of the precious 
metals. In addition to its other 
manufactures, and its extensive ship- 
ping interests, Tacoma ranks first 
among the cities, not only of Puget 
Sound, but of the Pacific coast in 
the number, variety and extent of 
her wood working establishments. 
These include the Tacoma Mill Co.’s 
saw-mill, with a capacity of 250,000 
feet every ten hours, but has cut as 
high as 435,000 feet in that time, the 
Pacific Mill Co.’s mill cutting 150,000 
feet, the St. Paul & Tacoma mill 
cutting 150,000 feet, the Gig Harbor 
cutting 100,000 feet, the Tacoma 
Lumber and Manufacturing Co.’s 
mill cutting 75,000 feet, and twelve 
smaller mills whose daily cut aggre- 
gate 325,000 feet for ten hours, but 
many of which work night and day. 
This brings the daily output of lum- 
ber up to 1,035,000 feet, and as the 
mills run the year round, except 
when shut down for repairs, their 
running time may be safely given 
at 280 days, and the year’s product 
at 289,800,000 feet. Even this large 
output will be materially increased 
very shortly, as two mills are in 
course of construction, one by Mr. 
R. Caithness, of the Ferry Mill Co., 
of Muskegon, Mich., which will cut 
200,000 feet a day at least, and the 
other by the St. Paul and Tacoma 
Lumber Co., to cut over 300,000 feet 


a day and which will be sawed 
almost exclusively for the foreign 
trade. This will bring the daily 
capacity up to considerably over a 
million and a half feet a day. Out- 
side of the city there are a number 
of mills which may be said to be 
directly tributary to Tacoma, as their 
whole product is consumed in. the 
city, but these have not been taken 
into account here. 

On the flats in the east part of the 
city is the large sash and door factory 
of Wheeler, Osgood & Co., the largest 
on the coast. Nearly three hundred 
men are constantly employed by this 
firm, but their factory is only one 
among a dozen that are doing a large 
business in the manufacture of sash 
and doors, mouldings, blinds, frames 
and all kinds of interior finish. 
These factories in the aggregate em- 
ploy overa thousand men, which added 
to the thousand men employed by the 
lumber mills, give a total of two 
thousand men whose wages will 
average $2.50aday, or an aggregate of 
$5,000 per day, or about a million and 
a half of dollars annually paid out in 
wages. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the finest shingles in the world 
are also manufactured in this city 
from the celebrated Washington Red 
Cedar, a wood which will not rot 
with exposure to the weather. Over 
two hundred millions of these 
shingles were shipped East from Ta- 
coma last year, and at least twice 
that number will be shipped this 
year. 
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The mention of the mills is, and 
ought to be, only incidental to a state- 
ment of the magnificent resources that 
Washington possesses in her forests. 
There are at least 300,000,000,000 feet 
of yellow fir standing to-day in her 
woods, according to the lowest esti- 
mate by any competent man and, 
from that upwards, the estimates rise 
to 800,000,000,000 feet, which is the 
estimate of the government officials. 
This yellow fir is the soundest and 
best timber in the United States. 
Easy of handling, it can be cut down 
as cheaply as white pine, though it 
rise to the immense height of two 
hundred feet (sometimes) without a 
limb, and toa height of often three 
hundred and fifty feet from the but, 
including the tops. At the base it 
frequently measures six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten and even twelve feet in 
diameter at the but where cut off for 
manufacture. No other timber will 
stand the same test whether these be 
of its tensile strength, breaking 
strain, shearing strength or resistance 
of the atmosphere, nor can anything 


in the world be ever supposed to 
compare with it, as far as its tenacity 
is concerned. Once aspike is driven 
it remains until the most extraordin- 
ary power is applied. In every 
characteristic of value the yellow fir 
of Washington has proved itself the 
superior of the white oak of the East, 
andthe marine insurance companies in- 
variably rate a yellow fir vessel as the 
equal of the live oak of the East, 
and on account of the greater length 
of the timbers and other salient 
features, the shipowners and under- 
writers generally prefer the yellow 
fir strip or bark. This yellow fir is 
not the only forest product tributary 
to Tacoma. Millions of feet of cedar, 
billions of feet of spruce and hemlock, 
and immense quantities of valuable 
hard woodsare also awaiting the axe of 
the woodman, and will ere long, be- 
come the great factors in building up 
the magnificent country, of western 
Washington, whose great city is 
Tacoma. 
WILL L. VisscHER. 
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Tacoma, the beautiful metropolis 
of the grand young State of Washing- 
ton, has among her citizenship a re- 
markably large number, compara- 
tively, of brilliant and noble men, 
and of those whom the people most 
delight to honor,stands conspicuously, 
Frank Allyn, Judge of the State 
Superior Court for Pierce County. 


Judge Allyn is at this writing in the 
very prime of a glorious manhood. 
Having been born at Portsmouth, 
O., in 1849, he is now forty-one years of 
age, and if it be true, as the old song 
says, that “ Nature’s masterwork was 
man,” she certainly had no ’prentice 
hand employed in the production of 
Frank Allyn, for he has “proved to 
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be no journey work.” He is hand- 
some, bravehearted and_ broad- 
minded, true and generous, instinct 
withthe most exalted ideas of justice 
and all the impulses of a pure and 
Christian gentleman, and his native 
powers have been strengthened like 
steel and brightened like burnished 
gold by a liberal education and a rich 
experience. 

His father, Thomas H. Allyn, was a 
man honored by public trust, who 
shortly after the birth of this son re- 
moved from Ohio to Iowa where for 
nearly twenty years he was treasurer 
of Lee County and, who having re- 
tired from active business, died at his 
residence near Keokuk in 1887, at the 
good old age of seventy-five, beloved 
and respected by all whom he had met 
on his journey through life. 

Frank Allyn was educated, primar- 
ily, in the common schools of Keokuk, 
then at Denmark Academy, later at 
Griswold College, and graduated at 
Miami University, Oxford, O., enter- 
ing the last named institution as a 
sophomore, in which he was identified 
with the D. K. E. (Delta, Kappa 
Epsilon) Society. This university, it 
will be remembered is the a/ma mater 
of President Benjamin Harrison, 
Secretary of the Interior Noble, 
Senator C. S. Brice, General Schenck 
and many others of the most distin- 
guished of Ohio’s sons. 

After leaving the university young 
Allyn studied law in the office of 
Rankin & McCrary, the former of 
whom was afterward a partner, in his 


profession, with Justice Miller, 
until that eminent jurist was ap- 
pointed to the United States Supreme 
Bench, and the latter was once Secre- 
tary of War, and afterward ex-judge 
of the United States Circuit Court. 

Judge Allyn was admitted to the 
bar in Keokuk in 1870.. Previously 
however, he held, for a time, the office 
of Clerk of the United States District 
Court for the southern district of 
Iowa. During his active practice in 
Iowa, which continued from the time 
of his admission to the bar, up to his 
removal to the then Territory of 
Washington in 1887, he was several 
years city attorney of Keokuk, and 
attorney for the county in which 
Keokuk is situated, but had never 
held any other office than those men- 
tioned. During this period he .was 
also, many years, the attorney for all 
the river transportation companies 
doing business between St. Louis and 
St. Paul, and was also the attorney 
for the Keokuk Building and Loan 
Association, numerous banks, and 
other large corporations, and al- 
together enjoyed an immense and 
lucrative law practice, as large, per- 
haps, as that of any other attorney in 
the State. 

On the 22d day of February, 1887, 
the anniversary of Washington’s 
Birthday, a coincidence of which 
Judge Allyn, in his patriotism, is 
quite proud, he was appointed by 
President Cleveland Judge of the 
Second District of Washington Terri- 
tory. In this high office Judge 
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Allyn served with such distinguished 
ability and with such a degree of 
satisfaction to the people that in the 
autumn of 1889, when Washington 
was about to be admitted to the 
Union, he was nominated by the 
Democratic Convention for Judge of 
the State Superior Court, for Pierce 
County, and was easily elected in the 
face of a Republican majority of 
more than one thousand. Indeed, 
in the matter of voting as to this 
office the people took no cognizance 
of politics, and while Judge Allyn 
made no personal canvass of his con- 
stituency, regarding his office as a 
non-political one, and despite the 
fact that his opponent did make a 
vigorous and active canvas, the peo- 
ple chose him by a handsome ma- 
jority, notwithstanding that his 
opponent was an able man of high 
standing and professional acumen. 
Judge Allyn was married in 1874 
at St. Louis, Mo., to a daughter 
of Hon. George Turner, who was 
appointed Chief Justice of the 
United States Courts for Nevada, 
by President Lincoln. Miss Turner 
had just returned from a European 


trip, having finished her musical edu- 
cation abroad, when the marriage 
occurred. She is a remarkably intel- 
ligent, brilliantly educated and charm- 
ing lady, and is the mother of one 
son, a brave and handsome lad of 
fourteen years, Frank Allyn, jr. 

In his boyhood Frank Allyn was 
an ardent, earnest and ambitious 
student, and his habits of study, then 
acquired, have adhered to him with 
great tenacity. In his manhood, and 
ever since assuming the stern duties 
of life, Judge Allyn has been a hard- 
working, active, industrious and con- 
scientious gentleman, who has won 
great rewards in the confidence, 
admiration and esteem of his fellow- 
citizens wherever his lot has been 
cast, and being yet in the prime of 
life, with a clear, a brilliant intelli- 
gence, a healthy body, a strong soul, 
a brave heart, generous disposition, 
amiable turn and, withal, a_ well- 
deserved and firmly founded popu- 
larity, he will be called higher and 
higher, to other honors in the gift of 
the people of Washington. 

WILL L. VIsscHER. 
FAIR HAVEN, WASHINGTON, March, 18go. 
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EARLY SETTLERS OF SEATTLE. 


THOMAS TAYLOR MINOR, M.D. 


Tue sad and sudden ending that, 
in 1889, befell Dr. Thomas Taylor 
Minor removed from a life of active 
usefulness one whom all the people 
of Seattle and Washington had 
come to love and honor. At the 
close of the year named he went 
with two friends on a duck shoot- 
ing expedition and his body was 
never recovered from the waves. In 
him Seattle lost her foremost citizen 


and Washington one of her most dis- 
tinguished men. 

Dr. Minor’s father was a distin- 
guished Congregational minister, and 
served as a missionary to India for 


twenty years. In 1844 he was hold- 
ing the position of United States 
Consul at Colombo, Ceylon, and 
it was there that Dr. Minor was born. 
He was brought back to America by 
his parents when he was twelve years 
old, and was placed in school at 
New Haven, Conn. 

He was attracted to the study of 
medicine, and was engaged in it when 
the tocsinof war was sounded, and 
his patriotic spirit moved him, though 
but seventeen, to enlist as a private in 
the Seventh Connecticut Regiment, 
commanded by Colonel, now Senator 
Hawley. But his surgical and medi- 


cal knowledge were far more neces- 
sary to the army than his services as 
a soldier, and he was told off for duty 
in the hospitals. In 1863 he became 
assistant surgeon in South Carolina, 
and his cheerful, kindly, affable man- 
ners won him the love and esteem of 
all with whom he came in contact. He 
was present at several important en- 
gagements, but his indefatigable at- 
tention to the sick and wounded was 
in the end too much for his strength, 
and he was mustered out of service on 
account of ill health. 

On the restoration of his health he 
was sent to Nebraska by the govern- 
ment to attend to the Indians, and he 
was there when he was chosen a mem- 
ber of a commission organized by the 
Smithsonian Institute to visit Alaska. 
The expedition sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for Alaska in 1868 on board-a 
United States revenue cutter. On the 
way Puget Sound was visited, and 
Dr. Minor was wonderfully struck by 
the possibilities which that glorious 
inland sea offers for future commer- 
cial greatness. On his return from 
Alaska he resolved to make his future 
there, and he located at Port Town- 
send. He was for many years the 
Mayor of that city, and its leading and 
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most popular citizen, and a member 
of the Constitutional Convention that 
formed the organic law for the new 
State of Washington, in the summer 
of 1889. He was also a delegate 
to three Republican Presidential 
Conventions. 

In 1882 he moved to Seattle, where 
he was then well known and highly 
esteemed, and he at once entered into 
a large and lucrative practice. 

He possessed a rare facility of draw- 
ing to him the hearts of others, and 
in an incredibly short space of time 
he was the most popular man in the 
city. He wasa fluent, eloquent and 
ready speaker, as well as a terse and 
forcible writer, and in every move- 
ment for the benefit of the city and 
the State the people appealed to Dr. 
Minor for aid, and never appealed in 
vain. 

He was: of tall stature, fine phy- 
sique, light complexion, blue eyes, 
and wore a full beard. In speaking 
he was full of animation, and carried 
one away by the evident earnestness 
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and sincerity of the man. Hence he 
was a power in the Republican party, 
to which he was loyally attached. In re- 
ligion he was a Congregationalist, but 
at the same time liberal and tolerant 
to the religious opinions of others. 
It may be truly said of him that he 
made thousands of friends and never 
lost one. In 1872 he married Miss Sa- 
rah Montgomery, of Pennsylvania. 
His untimely end in the midst of his 
useful and prosperous career, and in 
the prime of his manhood, wasa source 
of grief to all, but to his accomplished 
wife and his two girls it was an un- 
speakable calamity. It took the light 
out of their lives and brought the 
deepest sorrow to the happiest fire- 
side in Seattle. The people of Seattle 
predict for it a glorious future, and 
call it the Queen City of the West. 
It may-prove to be the phenomenal 
city of the century, but, come weal or 
woe, there is no name that will be 
more warmly cherished by the people 
of Seattle than that of Thomas Taylor 
Minor. 
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THE opening of the International 
Art Gallery, of Denver, Colorado, 
has done much to increase the 
interest felt in this growing western 
metropolis. There is no other city 
in the west that does so much for 
the education of the rising genera- 
tion, or for the intellectual develop- 
ment of its population. The difficul- 
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ties which are encountered where 
there is a continuous influx of 
families from all parts of the 
country and Europe, are met by 
increasing the facilities and the 
standard of education ; and the moral 
discipline of the common schools is 
a source of great pride to the 
residents. 
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It scarcely gives rise to any astonish- 
ment, therefore, that one of its 
citizens should conceive the plan of 
opening an Art Gallery, and to-day 
the place is patronized by all who 
seek recreation for the mind. There 
is nothing which seems to rest the 
mental faculties so much as a visit to 
an art gallery, and, delving beyond 
the canvas, grasping the motive 
which actuated the artist in his 
work; and thus it opens a new 
channel of thought and speculation. 

This gallery, although it contains 
none of the old masters nor examples 
of the work of the greatest living 
masters, is very interesting, as it 
contains the best work ‘obtainable 
from the studios of the most prom- 
ising rising artists of this generation. 
In this selection the collector, W. B. 
von Richthofen, has shown excellent 
judgment, as.this new metropolis 
should certainly reciprocate the 
feeling of encouragement extended 
to those who struggle hard in the 
early stages of life and existence. 

Among the many artists repre- 
sented at this gallery, the names of 
Kirchbach, Zuber, Fluegge, Proells, 
Bihari, Papperitz and Velten seem 
most familiar. Of the French school 


Brisset, Bligny, Timmermans and 
Gilibert probably take the lead. 

The great exhibition painting of 
the collection, “Bianca Capella,” by 
Schram, is a huge canvas by this 
young artist, and though somewhat 
overloaded with detail work, is beauti- 
ful in composition and drawing, and 
well represents the end of the Duke 
and Duchess di Medici. 

Goldman’s “ Bismarck, the Honest 
Broker,” which was suppressed in 
Europe, occupies a place of honor in 
this gallery, and deservedly so, as it 
is undoubtedly one of the strongest 
pictures in the entire collection. 

Kotschenreiter and Kraemer, the 
latter an American by birth, repre- 
sent the life among the merry Friars 
of Europe in a quaint and droll 
manner, and their work never fails 
in forcing a smile upon the faces of 
the observers. 

Well may the people of the west be 
proud of such an enterprise, for 
there are many cities of five and six 
times the population and as many 
times the age of Denver that cannot 
point to anything like it, and the 
courage of an undertaking of this 
description cannot be prized too 
high. A. Munr. 
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THE COLORADO MINING STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Since the founding of the Colorado 
Mining Stock Exchange, July 17th, 
1889, the growth of that institution 
has surpassed that of any other 
corporate enterprise in the history 
of that State. 

When the gentlemen who under- 
took to organize this exchange, 
started out to obtain subscriptions, 
they encountered many obstacles. 
They were, however, men of indomi- 
table energy, and felt confident that a 
mining stock exchange, properly con- 
ducted, would succeed, 
was need of it, and they proposed to 
go on with the good work, even if 
they themselves had to furnish the 
funds. 

The gentlemen who first conceived 
the idea of its organization, and who 
labored incessantly in the work, were 
Messrs. Charles E. Taylor, W. C. 
Wynkoop, George F. Batchelder, Isaac 
E. Blake, C. N. Badgley, A. H. 
Weber, M. E. Smith, E. F. Halleck, 
Henry E. Wood, O. P. Whitcomb, 
Joseph M. Marshall, T. H. Evarts, 
H. Van F. Furman, Henry Apple, 
William Weston, Otto Mears, Henry 
B. Gillespie and Frank A. Miller. 

Among the original corporators 
are the names of a few gentlemen 
who never became members of the 
exchange, Their places were soon 


that there 


filled, however, as applications for 
membership began to come in rapid- 
ly as soon as the exchange was 
opened, and they have been pouring 
in ever since. 

THE INCOPORATORS’ INTENTIONS. 

The intention of the incorporators 
was, to issue five hundred certificates 
of membership at $100 each, for the 
purpose of making the capital stock 
$50,000. Some months ago, owing 
to the great demand for certificates, 
the above was amended and 150 
members were admitted at the origi- 
nal price of $100, and fifty additional 
members were taken in at $150, and 
still later one hundred more were 
added at $500 each. 

The exchange, according to the 
articles of incorporation, is to exist 
twenty years. 

Immediately following the filing of 
articles of incorporation, an election 
was held, which resulted in the selec- 
tion of Mr. George F. Batchelder for 
president, Mr. C. E. Taylor, vice- 
president, Mr. John L. McNeil, 
treasurer, and Mr. W. C. Wynkoop, 
secretary. 

Thirteen directors were also elected, 
who were to have control of the 
affairs of the exchange. The board 
was elected for one year, and con- 
sisted of the following gentlemen: 
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Messrs. Geo. F. Batchelder, John 
L. McNeil, Isaac E. Blake, O. P. 


Whitcomb, W. C. Wynkoop, Henry 


E. Wood, A. H. Weber, M. E. 
Smith, C. E. Taylor, H. B. Gillespie, 
E. F. Halleck, Frank A. Miller, and 
H. Van F. Furman. 

Mr. W. C. Wynkoop held the office 
of secretary for about two months, 
at the end of which time he was com- 
pelled to resign, owing to a pressure 
of other business. 

The board of directors elected Mr. 
D. H. McLelland to succeed Mr. 
Wynkoop, and the former remained 
in office until October 21st, when he 
also resigned, and Mr. J. M. Hogan 
was chosen to the vacancy. 

Mr. E. F. Halleck some time ago 
tendered his resignation as a director, 
and Mr. George O. Keeler was elected 
to succeed him. The changes above 
noted are the only ones that have 
been made in the original list of 
officers. 

The following properties have been 
listed : 

The Emmons Silver Mine, of Lake 
and Park Counties ; Hon. George 
F. Batchelder, President. 

Amity, Leadville; Geo. O. Keeler, 
president. 

May-Mazeppa, in Gunnison County, 
Col.; Charles E. Taylor, president. 

Silver Cord, Leadville, Lake County; 
Gov. James B. Grant, president. 

Bix Six, Leadville, Lake County ; 
S. C. Houck, president. 

Pay Rock Siver Mine, Clear Creek 

County; Hon. James H. Platt, 

president. 
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Argonaut Consolidated Mine, Clear 
Creek County; G. D. Johnson, 
president. 

Hard Money Mine, Gilpin County ; 
Hon. William Fullerton,president. 

Alleghany Mining Co., Leadville; 
J. T. Marshall, president. 

John Jay Silver Mine, Boulder County; 
A. J. Van Duren, president. 
Read & National Mining Co., Lake 
County ; S. Vinson Farnum, 

president. 

Cash Gold Mining Co., Boulder Coun- 
ty ; Ralph Voorhess, president. 

Diamond B. Silver Mine Co., Summit 
County; A. F. Beattie, president. 

Bates-Hunter Mining Co., Gilpin 
County; Hon. Joseph M. Marshall, 
president. 

Rialto Mining Co., Gilpin County ; 
J. L. Mullins, president. 

ClaudiaJ. Mining Co., Gilpin Couuty; 
B. H. Keck, president. 

Puzzler Gold Mine, Boulder County; 
Robert Duncan, president. 

Denver Natural Gas and Oil Co.; 


W. H. Bosworth, president. 
Little Rule Mining Co., Pitkin Coun- 


ty; Col. D. W. Strickland, 
president. 

Golden Treasurer Mining Co., Gilpin 
County ; Judge Harley B. Morse, 
president. 

Morning Glim, Gunnison County ; 
W. R. Owen, president. 

Big Indian, Clear Creek County; 
Judge Harley B. Morse, president. 

Matchless, Lake County ; Hon. H. A. 
W. Tabor, president. 

Brownlow Gold Mining and Milling 
Co., Park County ; Hon. George 

F, Batchelder, president. 
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Mollie Gibson, Aspen; Col. H. B. 
Gillespie, president. 
Potosi Consolidated, Boulder County; 
W. H. Nicholson, president. 
Aspen United, Pitkin County; Wm. 
Langdon, president. 

Whale, San Juan Co.; E. K. Smith, 
president. 

Oro, Summit Co.; H. H. Loomis, 
president. 

Clay County Mine, Gilpin County ; 
Col. Geo. E. Randolph, president. 

Calliope, Ouray County ; D.C. Hart- 
well, president. 

Bankok-Cora Belle, Leadville ; D. S. 
Covert, president. 

The objects of this exchange are set 
forth, in part, by the following 


editorial clipped from the Mining 


Industry, a paper ably conducted in 
the interests it represents :— 

“For years the Chamber of Com- 
merce and, Board of Trade and the 
Real Estate Exchange and the Manu- 
facturers Exchange of this city tried 
to induce capitalists to invest money 
in boring wells here to prospect for 
gas or oil. The United States Geolo- 
gical Survey made a careful survey 
of this region of country, about 30 
miles square, with Denver near the 
center, principally for the purpose of 
determining the chances here for 
finding gas, oil and an abundance of 
artesian water. The result of the 
survey which gave hopes for finding 

oil or gas, was published by the Colo- 
' rado Scientific Society, and by the 
Industry. Following it the papers an- 
nounced several times that companies 
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had been organized to bore such wells, 
and that work would immediately 
begin. But somehow the capital was 
not forthcoming, and work did 
not begin. But one day Mr. J. O. 
Bosworth, the president of the Den- 
ver Natural Gas and. Oil company 
came to the editor of the /ndustry to 
ask about the possibility of raising 
necessary funds through the Mining 
Exchange. The result was that the 
stock of the company was listed, and 
in one day enough money was raised 
to sink several wells. In other words 
the Mining Exchange in one day did 
more to test the oil and gas resources 
about Denver then all other organiza- 
tions and individuals have done in all 
the years since the agitation of the 
question began.” 

In a recent public address, Presi- 
dent Batchelder said: 

“The Mining Exchange is made up 
of business men, two hundred in 
number, most of them experienced 
miners. It is located at the converg- 
ing center of daily and hourly railway, 
telegraph and telephone communica- 
tion with the mining districts. It re- 
quires good, strong proof of titles, qual- 
ities and values before listing. If a 
propertyis not yet opened up asa mine, 
but has a perfect title, has discovered 
good ore, and gives good promise of 
paying dividends when developed, it 
is listed as a prospect and sales per- 
mitted on the Board only of that por- 
tion of the stock which will supply 
the cash needed for its development. 
The Mining Exchange has stimulated 
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work in many mining districts. It 
has caused the starting up of many 
idle shafts. It has changed burden- 
some properties into dividend payers. 
It has turned doubtful prospects into 
producing mines. It has _ put 
two per cent. per month into the 
hands of many investors who never 
saw a mine. It has given still larger 
profits to investors who bought and 
sold the stocks of mines and prospects 
on the Exchange, and it is the only 
investment offered anywhere that I 
know of where the capital can be re- 
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alized upon, withdrawn and reinvested 
ina day. This is done on the Colo- 
rado Mining Stock Exchange every 
day in the week, Sunday excepted. 
The Exchange has been crowded out 
of its rooms, too large and commo- 
dious at first, and now occupies and 
fills the Chamber of Commerce, the 
largest open flpor in the city. We 
have bought a lot 1oox125 feet, one 
block from the postoffice, at $160,000, 
on which will soon be erected a $250,- 
ooo building.” 
H. D. T. 


HON. GEORGE F. BATCHELDER. 


Hon. GeorcGe F. BATCHELDER, 


president of the Colorado Mining 
Stock Exchange, was born in the 
town of Bedford, Hillsborough Coun- 
ty, N. H., January 16th, 1829. ~ 
His father, Otis Batchelder, (the 
son of a Revolutionary soldier, who 


was with Washington at Valley 
Forge,) removed in 1836 to Littleton, 
N. H., where he continued for many 
years in the mercantile business, an 
enterprising and highly respected 
citizen, until his death in 1869. 

The son spent his boyhood until 
the age of seventeen, alternately 
attending school, and as clerk in the 
different stores in town, being usually 
called to the aid of any of the mer- 
chants who were going to market for 
their semi-annualsupplies. Atseven- 
teen he entered the Academy 
at Johnsbury, Vt.; and _ when 


eighteen accepted a position as clerk 
in a store in Montpelier. His em- 
ployers, Messrs, Burbank & Langdon, 
were among the most prominent 
business men in the State. Mr. 
Batchelder lived in the family of Mr. 
Burbank. After remaining four years 
and declining an offered partner- 
ship, he went to Passaic, N. J., where 
he taught school for three years; 
this to acquire an opportunity for 
study. Returning to his old home 
in 1855, he then married Miss Amelia 
E. Beane, a niece of his former em- 
ployer, and a member of the Burbank 
family when young Batchelder was 
there as a clerk. He started in the 
store on a capital of $800, and settled 
down as a married man. 

In 1856 he was president of the 
Fremont Club of Littleton. ~- The 
next year Mr. Batchelder, with his 
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young wife removed from the quiet 
old town to Faribault, Minn., 
and for seventeen years was a promi- 
nent and successful merchant in that 
beautiful town. He held various 
offices, one after another, in that 
town and county,—Regent of State 
University, Trustee of Deaf and 
Dumb and Blind Institutes, and 
member of the State Senate. 

In 1874 Mr. Batchelder sold out 
and went to Chicago, and engaged 
in the machinery business: but 
times were dull, property was de- 
preciating in value, and he saw the 
savings of his years of labor in Min- 
nesota wasting away, till at last he 
voluntarily gave up all his posses- 
sions in settlement of his debts. 


The discovery of carbonate ore at 
Leadville attracted his attention, and 


he went there in March, 1879. Hav- 
ing a good knowledge of surveying, 
he studied the formation, geography, 
and topography of the vicinity, and 
from his own surveys and maps 
discovered the direction and size, 
now so well known, of the Leadville 
mineral belt. Not having capital to 
purchase mines of known value, he 
bought his claims in the more distant 
portions of the belt, viz: Iron Hill, 
Iowa Gulch, and Horse Shoe Gulch. 
The Emmons Mining Company, of 
which he is president, now owns a 
large area of this property, to which 
Mr. Batchelder was piloted by Sloan 
Lee, in June, 1879. (This fact gave 
origin to the poem from the pen of 


Mr. Batchelder, entitled, “Sloan Lee 
on the Mountain,” which appeared in 
the January number of the MaGazInE 
oF WESTERN History, 1890.) 

Mr. Batchelder is also president of 
the Brownlow Mining Company, 
a gold mine near Alma, Col. 
Within a short time past the writer 
has seen two retorts from the Brown- 
low mine which brought $2,200 each 
at the Denver Mint. 

He is also an officer and director 
in several other mining companies, 
and though he has not derived much 
income from them, as yet, and calls 
himself mine-poor, yet he is regarded 
in business circles as a_ successful 
man. 

In 1888 Mr. Batchelder removed 
with his family to Denver, and con- 
tinued to look after his various 
mining interests in several counties 
from that point. 

In 1889 he joined hands with a 
number of enterprising business men 
of Colorado and aided in forming 
this exchange. 

His experience in mercantile and 
political life, and in dealing with 
business men and miners ; his thor- 
ough study of mining and treating 
ores ; his integrity and independence 
of character, have fitted him for 
the prominent and successful work 
in which he is now engaged, namely, 
President of the Colorado Mining 
Stock Exchange. 

Henry Dupiey TEETor. 
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THE MAY-MAZEPPA SILVER MINE. 


COLONEL CHARLES EDMUND TAYLOR, PRESIDENT AND MANAGER. 


Four of the oldest families of old 
Virginia—Thurston, Wright, Ander- 
son and Taylor-—have a worthy rep- 
resentative in Colonel Charles Ed- 
mund Taylor, now of Denver, and 
President of the famous May-Mazeppa 
Consolidated Milling and Mining 
Company, and Vice-President of the 
Colorado Mining Stock Exchange. 
His highly esteemed father, Dr. 
Thomas W. Taylor, resides at Hen- 
derson, Ky. This son was born 


July 4th, 1847. 


His grandfather, Charles Mynn 
Taylor, was born in Virginia in 1799, 
and removed to Kentucky in early 
life. His great-grandfather, Major 
Edmund H. Taylor, the 
Revolutionary war, and later in the 
Northwestern Army under General 
Anthony Wayne. His commission 
as ensign, is dated November 2ist, 
1793, and is signed by John Knox, 
Secretary of War. President John 
Adams commissioned him Captain, 
and afterwards Major in the old U.S. 
Army. The writer has seen these 
old commissions in the residence of 
Col. Taylor, where they are prized 
and priceless heirlooms, while they 
adorn his parlor walls as home 
pictures. 

Major Taylor was in command of 


was in 


the Territory of Indiana at one time, 
with headquarters at the point now 
known as Jeffersonville. 

This warrior-ancestor married into 
the Thurston family, well known to 
be the Thurstons of England, who, 
because of their loyalty to Charles L., 
came to Virginia as Cavaliers, dur- 
ing the Protectorate, and founded a 
branch of that aristocratic family. 
President Zachary Taylor derived his 
lineage from the same source. 

These facts are necessary to be 
understood to appreciate the leading 
characteristics of Col. Taylor—high 
mindedness and intrepedity. At fif- 
teen he entered the Confederate army 
as a member of Company A, 11th 
Kentucky Regiment. From 1863 to 


‘the close of the war he was as 


courageous a Confederate as he is 
now an energetic business man, and 
the remarkably successful manager 
of immense mining affairs. Much of 
this determination of character was 
derived directly from his mother—an 
Anderson of Scotch-Covenanter stock 
that preserved Presbyterianism to 
England and America through the 
shedding of consecrated blood and 
martyrdom at the stake. 

When the mother died the son was 
twelve years of age. Her dying 
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words “My son, lead an honorable, 
temperate and upright life,” have 
never faded from his memory. On 
the contrary they have ever since 
been a rule of action to which his 
life has been steadily conformed, 
though so eventful and so chequered. 

He commenced business in Union- 
town, Ky., buying and selling grain 
on commission. In 1868 he engaged 
in the tobacco business. His first 
purchase amounted to $15,000. He 
bought and sold this amount within 
one day’s time, making in the trans- 
action $1,500. This business increased 
until he removed to Louisville, Ky., 
in 1870; the year following he built 
there a large warehouse. In 1872 he 


removed to New York City. There 


Col. Taylor founded the National 
Tobacco Inspection as W. J. Hoodes 
& Co. ; next engaged in commission 
business on Broad street, as Squires, 
Taylor & Co., whose transactions 
amounted to $1,000,000 annually. 

Upon the death of Mr. Squires, 
Col. Taylor conducted the business 
alone until 1880, when he came to 
Colorado upon a hunting and fishing 
excursion. While on this pleasure 
trip he traveled over the Holy Cross 
Mountain region, mingling with 
miners and prospectors, and now and 
then locating a mine. After this he 
returned to New York, with new im- 
pressions regarding mining as a 
business—knowing that mining was 
not regarded in that city then as a 
legitimate business. Thenceforth he 
became friendly to the great and 


leading industry of Colorado, and, 
indeed its avowed and _ powerful 
champion, even upon Wall Street. 
That it was and is a legitimate busi- 
ness and one of transcendant impor- 
tance he was, and is, one of the most 
strenuous to maintain. Col. Taylor’s 
friends in that city believing in his 
sincerity and admiring his enthus- 
iasm, freely entrusted their capital to 
him for investment in his mining 
operations. Upon his return to 
Colorado, Col. Taylor opened up the 
Quartzite Gold Mine Contact, upon 
Battle Mountain; and became the 
manager of the Ground Hog Mining 
and Milling Company. The Treasure 
Vault Mine in the Holy Cross Region 
was also one of his great undertakings 
—concerning which there is much 
unwritten and intensely interesting 
history. All these experiences were 
necessary for the final success of 
Colonel Taylor, as evinced in his 
acquisition, development and man- 
agement of the great May-Mazeppa 
Mine, of which he is now the Presi- 
dent and General Manager. The 
Mining Exchange Journal, of Denver, 
has the following to say of Colonel 
Taylor and his mining operations : 
“One of the originators, and the 
vice-president of the Colorado Mining 
Stock Exchange, is an aggressive 
man. He pulls ahead always.; back- 
ward never. He has convictions and 
voices them fearlessly. Of generous 
impulses he wins many friends, and 
is noted for his loyalty to them arfd 
to any cause he may espouse. He 
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was among the first to comprehend 
the potency of an Exchange organ- 
ized and conducted as this was and 
is, and his faith in the grandeur of 
its future has never wavered. 
Prompt and decisive in thought and 
in action, he quickly determines 
which of many paths to take, and 
takes it, on the instant. Last fall he 
became convinced that the Mining 
Exchange should have a local habi- 
tation, as well as a name, and, having 
arrived at that conclusion, he was 
not long in finding a way to accom- 
plish that which others pronounced 
impossible. In the management of 
his mining enterprises he has been 
remarkably successful. The May- 
Mazeppa and the Morning Glim were 
capitalized by him, and through his 
instrumentality, were listed here. 
The opening price of the shares 
of the first mentioned was 28 cents 
and of the second 15 cents per share. 
The selling price of the first is now 
$1.20, and the second is hovering 
around 50 cents. 

“The editor of Mining Industry, 
W. C. Wynkoop, one of the most 
capable mine engineers of this State, 
has recently examined the May- 
Mazeppa, and his concisely written 
opinion is quoted as follows : ‘ Every 
drift shows ore for almost its entire 
length ; the thickness of the pay ore 
ranging from two and a half to nine 
feet, where its thickness is deter- 
mined. In one place two drifts, each 
over 100 feet long, are run in solid 
ore that carries over 40 per cent. lead. 


How thick the ore body is there, is 
not known. It is impossible to tell 
how much ore is in sight. There are 
certainly thousands of tons that con- 
tain from 15 to 40 ounces of silver per 
ton and 35 to 4o per cent. lead. It is 
entirely free from zinc and is treated 
without any smelting charge. The 
mine is dry in the present workings, 
free from slacking or swelling rock, 
and is cheaply worked. In the bottom 
of the 325-foot incline, the ore body 
is four and one-half feet thick. A 
yellow oxidized ore composing about 
one-half the body, assayed 69 ounces 
of silver and 55 percent. lead. Small 
pieces of antimonial silver ore assay- 
ing 6,000 to 8,000 ounces per ton, are 
found in this part of the property. 
In all its characteristics the mine is 
like those of Aspen. The ore is like 
the heavy lead ore of that camp. 
The brown, or short lime is exactly 
like that at Aspen, and the green, or 
copper stained ore is rich alike in 
both places. Every prediction of a 
brilliant future of this mine, which 
was based upon its geological charac- 
ter, is being more than fulfilled. 
Work so far has been devoted to 
development. The dividend stage 
will be reached during the coming 
summer.’ ”’ 

Col. Taylor married at Louisville, 
Ky., Dec. 15, 1868, Miss Nora Berry, 
also a descendant of two old Virginia 
families, and both now prominent 
and influential in Kentucky—the 
Berrys and Blackburns. Hon. J. C. 
S. Blackburn, U. S. Senator from 
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that State, ishercousin. Mrs. Taylor 


is a lady of much cultivation, and 
admirably represents in Colorado the 
women of Kentucky, so universally 


admired for their worth, accomplish- 
ments and personal beauty. 
Henry Dup ey TEETOR. 
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THE RAILROAD BEGINNINGS OF CHICAGO, CONTINUED—THE RICHMOND & DAN- 


VILLE SYSTEM ; 


Tue first annual report of the Galena 
& Chicago Union Railroad Company, 
as presented by President William B. 
Ogden, under date of April 5th, 1848, 


throws some valuable light upon this — 


stage of progress in Chicago’s pioneer 
railroad history. “The Michigan 
Central Railroad Company,” he de- 
clares, “decided to terminate their 
road at New Buffalo, in July last, and 
steps were taken preparing the way 
for an extension of their road to 
Chicago about the same time. Upon 
this your directors proceeded at once 
to announce their intention of open- 
ing books of subscriptions to stock ; 
for the extension of their continuous 
line of railroad from Chicago west- 
ward to Galena. Books were accord- 
ingly opened at Chicago and Galena, 
and at the towns intermediate, on the 
roth day of August last, and about 
$250,000 of stock were then subscribed. 
The first expectation of this board 
was to obtain a general subscription 
from the citizens of northern Illinois 
and southern Wisconsin residing along 
the lines of the contemplated road, 
and in its vicinity, as indicative of 
their faith in the profitable character 


SOME SCRAPS OF SOUTHERN RAILROAD HISTORY. 


of the road when constructed, and of 
the general interest of the people in 
its construction ; and with the aid of 
this subscription, to open negotiations 
with and solicit other subscriptions 
or loans from eastern capitalists, suf- 
ficient in amount to justify the com- 
mencement of the work. Theamount 
subscribed, however, on the opening 
of the books, was so liberal, and the 
feeling manifested along the lines so 
ardent and so universal, that it was 
quite apparent the country and the 
people immediatly interested in the 
construction of the road, were able 
to, and would increase their subscrip- 
tions to an amount sufficient, in con- 
nection with the credit on iron and 
engines then offered us, to build the 
road from Chicago to Elgin at once, 
and own it ourselves. Experienced 
parties in the East, largely interested 
in railroad stock,and decidedly friend- 
ly to the success of the Galena & Chi- 
cago road, were consulted and made 
acquainted with the particulars of our 
position at this juncture, and with the 
proposed plan of obtaining the addi- 
tional means at the East, necessary to 
secure the completion of the road to 
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Fox river. They were clearly and 
decidedly of the opinion that the 
wisest and surest way to accomplish 
the speedy extension and completion 
of the entire route to Galena, was for 
the inhabitants along the line of the 
road to raise means themselves for its 
commencement and completion to the 
Fox river and Elgin, forty-one miles, 
when there was everything to assure 
us that the comparativly small cost 
of construction, and extreme product- 
iveness of the country tributary to the 
road, would secure such large returns 
as would enable us to command capi- 
tal from any quarter, or loans or in- 
creased subscriptions to stock, for the 
extension of the road to Rock Island 
and Galena, without delay. This 


course was adopted, the object ex- 
plained and approved by subscribers, 


and further subscriptions solicited 
and obtained on this basis of opera- 
tion, to an extent exceeding alto- 
gether the sum of $350,000 (about 
$10,000 of stock subscriptions have 
since been added), and the work was 
commenced in earnest. A corps of 
engineers was then (September last) 
immediatly employed to survey and 
locate the line from Chicago to the 
Fox river, and prepare it for letting. 
The time occupied in doing so, has 
somewhat exceeded what was at first 
supposed to be necessary, and the 
road, except the first seven miles, was 
not prepared for letting until the first 
of March last, when the grading and 
bridging of the first thirty-two miles, 
inclusive of the seven miles let last 


fall, was put under contract, and on 
very favorable terms.” 

This has been quoted so fully, in 
demonstration of the determination 
of the people to rely upon themselves, 
and showing how the scheme took on 
proportions as it advanced. 

A meeting of the stockholders was 
held under the provisions of the 
amended charter of 1847, on April 5th, 
1848, and the following directors were 
elected: William B. Ogden, presi- 
dent ; Walter L. Newberry, Charles 
Walker, James H. Collins, J. Young 
Scammon, William H. Brown, John B. 
Turner, Thomas Dyer, Benjamin W. 
Raymond, and George Smith, of 
Chicago ; Charles S. Hempstead and 
Thomas Drummond, of Galena; and 
Allen Robbins, of New York. Francis 
Howe was elected secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The steps taken for the completion 
of the line were marked by energy 
and a determination of success. 
President Ogden and Director Scam- 
mon crossed the country in company, 
from Chicago to Galena, holding 
meetings at all principal places, and 
soliciting subscriptions. Subsequent 
canvasses were made by others, and 
in 1848 John B. Turner and B. W. 
Raymond paid a visit to the East for 
the purpose of securing subscriptions 
of stock, where success crowned their 
efforts to the extent of $15,000 sub- 
scription of stock, and a loan of 
$7,000. “This money,” says a Chi- 
cago historian, “completed the road 
across the marsh to the foot of Cot- 
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tage Hill. Again, they purchased 
two locomotives from the Baldwin 
Works. In the meantime, Mr. Ogden, 
then a member of the Common Coun- 
cil, had introduced an ordinance into 
that body which was voted down, 
proposing to grant the right of way 
to the roads from the west into the 
city on a line with Kinzie street, 
with the necessary privileges of con- 
structing tracks, drawbridge and 
depots. Notwithstanding which, the 
contract for the first thirty-two miles 
of road from Chicago was let March 
1st, 1848, the first sixteen miles to be 
finished by August rst, and the bal- 
ance by October rst, 1848. John Van 
Nortwick had been appointed en- 
gineer. George W. Waite, assistant 


engineer, drove the first grade peg 
near the corner of Kinzie and Hal- 
stead streets, in June, 1848, then a 


point outside the city limits. The 
Council had refused the entrance of 
the road to the city, but granted leave 
to build a temporary track east to the 
river, so that one of the two engines 
could be brought to the head of the 
road. 

“In September the management 
purchased a locomotive of the Tona- 
wanda (N. Y.) Company, and also 
one of the Albany & Syracuse Com- 
pany. Thesewere fitted up with new 
gearing and boilers, and the first one 
was placed on the section between 
Chicago and the Desplaines river, in 
November. The ‘Pioneer’ arrived 
on the brig Buffalo, October 1oth, 
1848. The engine was taken off the 


boat on Sunday by Redmond Prindi- 
ville, Wells Lake, George W. Waite, 
George C. Morgan and John Ebeet, 
the engineer. When the Desplaines 
river division was in working order 
the rolling stock consisted of six old 
freight.cars and the ‘Pioneer.’ By 
November 1st the engine was run- 
ning daily on the ten miles of com- 
pleted road, west of Chicago, convey- 
ing materials and laborers to carry 
on the work. The day previous re- 
ceived the first wheat ever transport- 
ed by rail! Upon the invitation of 
the board of directors, a number 
of stockholders and editors of the 
city took a flying trip over Chicago’s 
system of railways, then extending 
ten miles west to the Desplaines river. 
A couple of baggage wagons had 
been provided with seats, and at 
about four o'clock p. M. the train, 
bearing away about one hundred 
persons, moved from the foot of 
North Dearborn street, where a crowd 
had collected to witness the novel 
spectacle. On the return trip a load 
of wheat was transferred from a 
farmer’s wagon to one of the cars, 
and this was the first grain trans- 
ported by rail to Chicago. This fact 
soon became known to the farmers 
living west of the city, and the com- 
pany made arrangements to accom- 
modate the expected increase of their 
business. They at once placed cov- 
ered cars upon the track, and about 
a week after the line was open to 
travel, the business men of Chicago 
were electrified by the announce- 
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ment that over thirty loads of wheat 
were at the Desplaines river waiting 
to be transported to the city. The 
expected receipts of the road would 
amount to fifteen dollars per day for 
the winter, and wheat buyers were 
informed (partly with a view of in- 
creasing the passenger traffic) that 
they must now take their stations at 
the Desplaines river instead of at 
Randolph street bridge.” 

Various points of general interest 
may be gained from the first two or 
three years of the building and 
operation of the pioneer Chicago 
road. There grew up a suspicion 
in Galena, which subsequent events 
proved to have been well founded, 
that Galena was not to receive a 
benefit from this road commensurate 
to the efforts she was making for its 
advancement; and to remove that 
impression a resolution was passed 
in the stockholders’ meeting of April 
5th, 1849, declaring that Galena was 
the true terminus of the road, and 
that any diversion “would be a 
violation of good faith, a fraud on 
the stockholders, and an illegal per- 
version of the charter.” 

The commissioners appointed to 
secure a right of way through Cook 
County, went at their task in a spirit 
that showed that they considered 
the road a benefit to any section 
through which it might pass; for 
they offered the sum of six cents to 
each land-owner along the route—a 
sum that was immediately and prac- 
tically accepted by all concerned. 


In the early days of 1850, the main 
line had been extended to Elgin, 
forty miles west of Chicago, and 
Galena still cut off from railroad 
communication, “her ambition, finally, 
was not to be realized through the 
instrumentality of the road which 
she was helping to build.” 

The advance and business of the 
new line may be learned from the 
following figures : The total earnings 
from the commencement of business 
in January, 1849, to December rst, 
1849, were $23,763.74. From Decem- 
ber 1st, 1849, to December 1st, 1850, 
$104,559.62. The rolling stock owned 
on May ist, 1850, was as follows: 
One ten-ton locomotive, three fifteen- 
ton locomotives, thirteen double 
covered freight cars, sixteen double 
platform freight. cars, three single 
covered freight cars, six single plat- 
form freight eleven gravel 
repairing cars, four hand cars, two 
new and two old passenger cars, two 
baggage and accommodation cars. 
The number of passengers carried 
over the road from June rst, 1849, to 
April 30th, 1850, was 37,524. 

In writing of this enterprise, at a 
later day the late J. Young Scammon 
used these words: “The road was 
pushed and completed to Elgin. It 
did not cost much money in those 
days to build a flat railroad on mostly 
level land. Yet to obtain the small 
amount necessary, required at that 
time more courage and perseverance 
than is now required to build a road 
across the continent. The careful 


cars, 
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economy exercised in the building 
of this forty miles was nevertheless 
very conspicuous. We had money 
enough only to build the track, with 
very few accessories. It was a single 
straight line—hardly more. Station- 
house, sidings, turnouts and _ turn- 
tables had to be, for the most part, 
deferred to the future.” 

The subsequent facts in the early 
history of the Galena & Chicago 
Union may be briefly stated. The 
construction as far as Elgin, placed 
the road upon a paying basis from 
the start, and gave to the stockholders 
a comfortable dividend as early as 
1850. A drawbridge was constructed 
over the north branch in 1851, and 
the tracks laid through new North 
Water street. In November a pas- 


senger depot was constructed on 
North Water, west of Clark street. 
“The rewards which waited on the 
projectors were fully earned,” says 
one Chicago historian. “A railroad 
conceived, equipped, and _— suc- 
cessfully managed during those 
early years, without aid from the 
State or general Government, pointed 
out its projectors to be men at once 
self-reliant, energetic, enterprising, 
and intelligent. Michigan, Illinois, 
and in fact all States and private 
companies, that entered on such en- 
terprises, were driven to the verge of 
ruin, the Galena & Chicago Union 
Railroad Company alone making this 
enterprise successful from the mo- 
ment work was begun.” 
EpwarpD L. Eames, 


THE RICHMOND & DANVILLE SYSTEM. 


THE railroad is playing a mighty 
part in that commercial and industrial 
development of the South, that has 
become so marked a feature of the 
age, and will result in wonders of 
which the generations before the war 
neverdreamed. Systems have grown 
up that rival in length, usefulness, far- 
reaching influence, appointments 
and machinery, the older lines of the 
North ; and the new railway owners 
and managers of the South have all 
the courage and resource of their 
brothers of the North, and also an 
equal faith in the future of their own 
section of the Union. To illustrate 


these facts, let us consider for a time 
that wonderful system that has added 
line after line to one control, 
until it covers with a network all 
that eastern half of that vast empire 
between the Mississippi and the lower 
Atlantic coast, that binds the great 
cities of the South together, and has 
done so much for Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, and those other industrial 
centers that have almost had their 
very being in the enterprise that has 
developed since the war. The Rich- 
mond & Danville company has been 
an historic figure for many years of 
railroad history of the past ; as it and 
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its dependencies and possessions are 
certain to be for many more years of 
the future. Hard fortunes, evil days, 
and many discouragements were 
among its adventures in those early 
days, before the high tide of good 
fortune carried it onward to the suc- 
cess of the present. 

The Richmond & Danville was one 
of those many roads, of both North 
and South, that came into being near 
the middle of the century, when ac- 
tual demonstration had proved that 
the railroad was to be the great 
method of transportation in the 
future and investors had recovered 
confidence after the disasters which 
had found their culmination a year 
before. It was chartered on March 


gth, 1847, while it was not formally 
opened for operation until May 16th, 
1856 ; the actual work of construction 


commencing in 1848, and _ being 
pretty generally ended by 1852. The 
State, in thoseearly days, was more 
lenient and paternal in the treatment 
of this form of internal improvement 
than has often been the case in later 
years ; and asa result of that liberal 
spirit, the Richmond & Danville 
charter especially declared that the 
line should be free from taxation, 
“a concession,” says one railroad 
writer, “which has alike benefited 
both the State and the railroad, inas- 
much as it secured to an important 
section the benefits of easy and rapid 
transportation to the market, and 
encouraged capital to engage in pro- 
viding these benefits.” 


The completed line had been open 
for less than a half a dozen years, 
and was begining to return to the 
general commonwealth and its pro- 
jectors those benefits which its loca- 
tion and advantages promised, when 
the great civil war came, to disar- 
range its plans, retard its prosperity, 
and throw it into years of labor with 
little result, and a gloomy outlook for 
the future. Although it played a 
most important part in the military 
operations of the East, and was inval- 
uable in its aid to the Confederate 
Government by keeping a steam high- 
way open between Richmond and the 
further South, it suffered in a 
thousand ways the fortune of war, 
and was the loser in all financial and 
material ways. The road-bed, rolling 
stock, and bridges became greatly 
run down, not receiving the attention 
and repairs required; while it was 
compelled to transport enormous 
quantities of military supplies with- 
out remuneration, and to the damage 
and neglect of its general business. 
Although these injuries were entailed 
upon the line by the temporary disar- 
rangement of war, its great value of 
location could not be destroyed, and 
it was one of the first of the railroad 
properties of the South, to feel the re- 
viving and prospering influences of 
peace ; and it was also one of the first 
to show the spirit of enterprise, cour- 
age, and hope that had come to ani- 
mate the heart of the new South. 
“Through these,and other difficulties,” 
as one railroad writer has well said, 
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“the road has, by the rigid economy, 
patriotic devotion, and determined 
pluck of its management, emerged 
into the sunshine of prosperity. 
From a small beginning, and in spite 
of obstacles which would have dis- 
couraged almost any other organiza- 
tion of men, it has grown to be one 
of the most important railroad systems 
of the South.” 

Not only was this main line put 
into first-class shape and made a prop- 
erty of which any railroad manage- 
ment might be proud, but it has also 
extended its connections and depend- 
encies until, as said above, it is one 
of the great railway systems of 
America. A glance at these lines, as 
enumerated in the official records up 
to the early days of 1889, will give 
some idea of the power and extent 
to which it has grown. 

The Richmond & Danville itself 
runs from Richmond, Va., to Dan- 
ville, Va., a distance of 140 miles; 
while small branches, like Belle Isle, 
Coalfield, etc., add to that 12 miles 
more. The Piedmont Railroad, from 
Danville to Greensboro, N. C., 48 
miles, although nominally leased, is 
owned and operated in connection 
with the main line. The Northwest 
ern North Carolina, from Greens- 
boro to Salem, N. C., 25 miles, is held 
under lease; the Richmond, York 
River & Chesapeake, from West 
Point to Richmond, 38 miles, is leased 
in perpetuity, from July rst, 1881 ; 
the North Carolina Railroad, from 
Greensboro to Charlotte, N. C., 23 


miles, was leased on September 11th, 
1871, for thirty years, from October, 
1871; the Atlanta & Charlotte Air 
Line, from Charlotte to Atlanta, Ga., 
269 miles, with branch roads of 80 
miles, making 349 miles in all, was 
leased on March 26th, 1881; the Mil- 
ton & Sutherlin, from the Richmond 
& Danville Junction to Milton, N.C., 
7 miles, is owned by the Richmond & 
Danville, which has operated it since 
July, 1882; and the State University 
Railroad, from the Richmond & Dan- 
ville Junction to Chapel Hill, N.C., 
10 miles, has been operated by the 
Richmond & Danville since February, 
1882, which aided in its building, 
and holds a large number of shares of 
stock. 

In addition to .the above, on April 
15th, 1886,the Richmond & Danville 
leased that great and important 
railroad line the Virginia Midland, 
with its 430 miles, extending across 
the most important portions of the 
South ; on October 30th, of the same 
year it leased the Washington, Ohio 
& Western, 50 miles in length, and 
has also made operating leases with 
the following : 

On May ist, 1886, with the Char- 
lotte, Columbia & Augusta, 373 
miles. 

On May ist, 1886, the Columbia & 
Greenville, 296 miles. 

On April 30th, 1886, the Western 
North Carolina, 290 miles. 

On June 14th, 1886, the Northwest- 
ern of Georgia, 61 miles. 

This made a total length of 2,287 
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miles, owned and leased by the Rich- 
mond & Danville at the beginning of 
1884. The Richmond & Daville also 
owned the Baltimore & Chesapeake 
Steamboat Company, operating be- 
tween Richmondand West Point, Va., 
and Baltimore. 

A yet more recent addition to this 
great system, is the Georgia Pacific 
Railway, from Atlanta to Arkansaw 
City, Ark., crossing Georgia, Alabama 
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and Mississippi, with a total length 
of 518 miles; 459 in the main line, 
and 59 in branches. This enterprise 
is one original with the Richmond & 
Danville, both as to inception and 
construction. 

Even a brief glance at this system 
of Southern roads would not be com- 
plete without reference to yet another 
commercial power thatis so closely 
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it as to make the two 
practically one. The Richmond & 
West Point Terminal Railway & 
Warehouse Company was organized 
on March 8th, 1880, in the interest of 
the Richmond & Danville forthe pur- 
pose of acquiring roads not directly 
connected therewith, as the charter 
of the Richmond & Danville at that 
time debarred it from owning stock 
in any but connecting lines, a need- 


allied with 
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less obstacle that the extra conser- 
vatism and caution of early rail- 
road legislators imposed, but that has 
since been removed. On November 
19th, 1886, the Richmond & West 
Point Terminal Company acquired 
the controlling interest in the Rich- 
mond & Danville by the purchase of 
25,001 shares of capital stock; and 
it continued to purchase’stock until in 
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May, 1889, when the Terminal Com- 
pany made arrangements to purchase 
all of the Richmond & Danville stock, 
and has since become the sole owner 
thereof. 

It will bea matter of interest to 
the student of American railroad his- 
tory to look into the early days of 
some of the roads incorporated in the 
system above described, where it will 
be discovered that some of the old 
historic roads now appear in new 
guises and in the fulfilment of more 
extensive missions than was planned 
for them in the beginning. For in- 
stance, the North Carolina Railroad 
was chartered on January 27th, 1849, 
and opened January 3oth, 1856. The 
Richmond, York River & Chesapeake 
was chartered as the Richmond & 


York River, on January 31st, 1853, 
but was not fully completed and 
opened untjl 1869, and even then did 
not meet with the good fortune that 


its long endeavor deserved. It was 
sold under foreclosure in 1872, reor- 
ganized and purchased by the bond- 
holders under the present title. The 
Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta isa 
result of the Charlotte, & South 
Carolina, chartered in 1846, and 
opened in 1852; and the Colum- 
bia & Augusta was chartered in 1865 
and opened in 1869. The Atlantic, 
Tennessee & Ohio was completed in 
1860 ; in 1863, when the demand for 
railroad iron was in excess of the sup- 
ply its rails were taken up and used 
for the Piedmont Railway, but were 
relaid in June, 1871. The Columbia 
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& Greenville, comes of the Green- 
ville & Columbia, which was char- 
tered in December, 1846, and fully 
opened in December, 1853. The Blue 
Ridge Railroad was chartered in 
1852 and opened in 1859; the Lau- 
rens Railway, chartered in 1849, and 
opened in 1854. 

In the Virginia Midland may be 
found the old Orange & Alexandria, 
chartered March 22d, 1848, opened to 
Gordonville in 1854, and from Char- 
lottesville to Lynchburgh in 1859. 
This line and the Manassas Gap 
railroad, chartered March gth, 1850, 
and opened in 1854, were consolidated 
under the name of the Orange, Alex- 
andria & Manasses, on April 24th, 
1867, and finally, by the demands of 
the times and the evolution of cir- 
cumstances, acquired its present form 
and name. The Washington, Ohio 
& Western was chartered as the 
Alexandria, Loudoun & Hampshire, 
on March 15th, 1853; construction 
began February 16th, 1855, and open- 
ed to Leesburgh, 37 miles from Alex- 
andria, in 1858. The name was 
changed to the Washington & Ohio 
in July, 1870, and authority granted 
to continue on to the Ohio river at 
Mt. Pleasant, W. Va., a total distance 
of 325 miles. The line was continued 
to Round Hill in 1874, sold under 
foreclosure in 1882, and eventually 
came into the possession of the Rich- 
mond & West Point Terminal, which 
had acquired all the capital stock. 

The importance to which the Rich- 
mond & Danville system has attained 
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may be readily seen from a glance at 
the map, which shows it traversing 
the States of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia, 
besides its direct connection with all 
the other States of the South, em- 
bracing within its territory the rich 
tobacco and cotton growing sections 
of these States, and passing through 
the capital cities and many of the 
most thriving towns of each of these 
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pondent for the Northern press: 
“There was probably no_ dis- 
play on the grounds that was at 
once so suggestive and instructive, so 
comprehensive and yet so detailed, 
and at the same time of so much 
practical importance to the South as 
a whole, as the exhibit made by the 
Richmond & Danville railroad. It 
shows almost at a glance the im- 
mense resources of the South, and, 
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States. Astriking illustration of the 
varied sources of wealth, and chances 
for industrial development which it 
touches at various points, was furn- 
ished in the International Cotton Ex- 
position, held at Atlanta, Ga., in 1881, 
where the exhibit made by the Rich- 
mond & Danville was one of the best 
and most striking ever made in 
the. departments it covered. To 
quote the language of one corres- 


studied in connection with the other 
Southern exhibits, demonstrate be- 
yond all question that the field of 
profitable investment in this section 
is practically boundless.” The truth 
of this latter observation, the develop- 
ment ofthe nine years that lie 
between that exposition and the 
present; has most amply and gener- 
ously shown. 

While the system above described 
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is remarkable for the extent to which 
it aids in the commercial and industrial 
development of the South, it is 
equally renowned for the facilities it 
extends to those of the North and 
East who are seeking for rest and 
health in the mountains or upon the 
sea-coast of the South. Some idea 
of the wonderful scenery that it opens 
to the view of the traveler, can be 
understood from the several illustra- 
tions that accompany this sketch. In 
its long, direct route of nearly one 
thousand miles, the Richmond & 
Danville encounters an almost un- 
broken series of health and pleasure 
resorts, toward which an_ endless 
stream of people continually passes. 
The impressions made upon one in- 


vestigator, an editor of the Rai/way 
Age, who recently set out to discover 
for himself the reason for this contin- 
ual southward rush, convey in ampler 
form the results of that investiga- 


tion, than could be. explained 
in any language of our own. 
“ There is,” said he, “a portion of the 
United States to which the great ma- 
jority of travelers for pleasure and 
health are as yet strangers but which 
comprises so many attractions of 
climate, scenery, and enjoyable living 
that those who have once visited it 
wonder why everybody does not go 
there, while they declare that they 
themselves will often revisit it. This 
charming region is in the ‘sky land’ 
of southwestern North Carolina, on 
the borders of Tennessee and Georgia. 


The train system of the Piedmont 
Io 


Air Line (the popular name for the 
Richmond & Danville system), is so 
complete and the time made is so 
good that it is now a very easy and 
pleasant matter to slide from a 
northern latitude down into the 
southern land of sun, and the trip 
requires but a very few hours. 
Taking one of the new and luxurious 
Pullman sleepers with which the road 
is equipped, and which start from 
the station of the Baltimore & Po- 
tomac in the heart of Washington 
city, the journey begins at 11 p. m. 
While the traveler sleeps the train 
pushes south through Alexandria, 
Manassas, Charlottesville, Lynchburg 
and other historic and _ beautiful 
places of Virginia and at breakfast 
time he finds himself at Danville, 
near the southern border of the 
old Dominion State. The day’s ride 
that follows, through the green and 
fertile fields of northern North Caro- 
lina by way of Greensboro and Salis- 
bury, and thence over the Western 
North Carolina railroad division up 
and over the Blue Ridge and along- 
side of the charming French Broad 
river, made famous by pencil and 
pen, is one long to be remembered. 
If the traveler is destined for New 
Orleans or Florida he will continue 
on by the great main line of the 
Richmond & Danville through Char- 
lotte to Atlanta, or deflect over the 
Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta 
branch by way of the South Carolina 
capital. If he has not before, or 
within a comparitively short time, 
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journeyed over the Richmond & Dan- 
ville and if he commences his trip 
with the still not uncommon impres- 
sions that southern railways are far 
in the rear, in respect to character 
and equipment compared with those 
of the north, he will be constantly 
filled with surprise. He will be sur- 


prised at the solidity of the roadway 
and the smoothness of the track with 
its heavy steel rails; at the substan- 


summer travel northward; and at the 
high speed of the trains, which com- 
pares favorably with that made on 
the best roads of the east and west. 
On further investigation the traveler 
will find that the Richmond & Dan- 
ville system consists of a great back- 
bone line extending from Washington 
via Atlanta and Birmingham, on 
to the Mississippi river, with 
branches to Richmond, Va., Ral- 
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tial character of the iron and steel 
bridges; at the tasteful appearance 
of many of the station buildings ; at 
the length of the passenger trains 
and the freshness and elegance of 
the cars; at the number of through 
sleepers of latest design, the appear- 
ance of whose occupants indicates 
this to be one of the great highways 
of winter travel southward as well as 


eigh, Goldsboro, Asheville, Hot 
Springs, and other points in North 
Carolina, and with a dozen arms 
reaching out to principal points in 
South Carolina, and altogether form- 
ing a system covering the central 
portions of four great States, with 
an aggregrate of 3,451 miles.” 
THEODORE JOHNSON, 
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THE RAILROAD MEN OF AMERICA, 


JOHN H. INMAN. 


THE New Sout, that has been 
built upon that subtratum of nat- 
ural ability, courage, and tenacity of 
purpose that the civil war, which 
swept away so much, could not 
destroy, came not by accident or the 
self fulfilling decrees of fate, but 
has been erected by strong and 
willing hands; and one of the facts 
which every lover of our land must 
prize, is that, in this long labor, men 
of the North and of the South have 
worked together, and that among 
those who have wrought the best 
and accomplished the most, can be 
found those who gave their all to 
the “Lost Cause,” and who, when 
they saw that it was lost, turned 
hopefully. to the new future that 
had dawned upon both North and 
South, and labored for the common 
good of a common country, and the 
glory of the flag that stands now as 
the one representative of the nation- 
ality of all. 

Among these men, John Hamilton 
Inman deserves, and is by all ac- 
corded, an honorable place. 

Mr. Inman was born in Jefferson 
County, Tenn., on October 23d, 
1844. His father was a banker and 
a farmer in that section, and the son 
was early trained in business princi- 
ples, and those higher moral precepts 
without which the really highest 
business success cannot be attained. 
He left school at fifteen years of age, 


and became a clerk in a bank, in 
Georgia, of which an uncle was 
president. At the beginning of 
the civil war he enlisted in the 
Confederate Army, although then 
not eighteen years of age. He 
served faithfully from the beginning 
to the end of that struggle, and when 
it ended he found that four years of 
that period of preparation for the 
real struggle of life had passed 
almost for naught, that the family 
fortunes had been utterly sunk in the 
chances of war, and the hopes he had 
once held for advancement gone with 
them. But his best possession, his 
courage, had neither been lost in the 
wreck, nor surrendered with his arms, 
and he commenced life anew with a 
determination that is best described 
by its results. He came to New York 
in September, 1865, where he made 
his beginning on the lowest round of 
the commercial ladder, but by de- 
votion to business and a marvelous 
natural ability, he so rapidly climbed 
that he was soon enabled to look 
down on his starting point, and to 
feel that stimulation for greater 
efforts, which successful endeavor is 
sure to arouse. 

He first obtained employment in a 
cotton house already established, and 
by 1868 had so distinguished himself 
for business capacity that he was 
admitted to full partnership; and in 
1870 this resulted in his founding 
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the now important house of Inman, 
Swan & Co., his former partners com- 
posing the firm. The business in- 
creased with remarkable rapidity, 
the financial prosperity of the house 
keeping pace witha steadily widening 
reputation, until it long since became 
one of the best known of New York 
houses, with a name familiar to two 
continents. 

So great was Mr. Inman’s success, 
that in a few years he had amassed a 
fortune of several million dollars in 
the cotton trade, which was attracted 
to New York largely through his ac- 
tivity and talents. He turned his 
attention tothe development of South- 
ern resources, and, in association with 
other capitalists, who relied upon his 
judgment, invested over $5,000,000 
in the enterprise of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, 
including the bituminous coal mines 
at Birmingham, Ala., the blast furna- 
ces in that city, and at Ensley 
City, near here. He has so well 
worked for the interests of the 
new Industrial South, that he has 
induced the investment of over 
$100,000,000 in Southern enterprises ; 
while something of the extent of his 
personal part therein may be discov- 
ered in the fact that he is a director 
in companies that embrace over ten 
thousand miles of railroad. Mr. In- 
man is now president of the Richmond 
& Danville, and West Point Terminal 
Railroads, historically described in 
the foregoing, and a director and 
of'cer in many important New York 
i1 stitutions and corporations. 


While Mr. Inman has already ac- 
complished so much, he is only in 
the prime of his strength, and greater 
and even more useful labors may be 
expected from him in the future. 
“While Mr. Inman,” as one has said, 
“is devoted to his vast business inter- 
ests, and is constantly engaged in 
gigantic operations of finance, he is 
in no sense open to the charge of 
making money his god; on the con- 
trary, he is a strict and consistent 
member of the Presbyterian Church.” 

In bodily vigor and strength, Mr. 
Inman is what one might expect 
from his industry, strength of charac- 
ter and the position he has won 
among men. A little over six feet 
tall, he is admirably proportioned and 
his stalwart physique suggests great 
powers of endurance, while a ruddy 
glow of health in his face is the excel- 
lent sign of the good care he takes of 
himself. He is extremely temperate 
and scrupulously regular in his hab- 
its. In temperament he is confident, 
but never visionary nor over sanguine. 
He weighs all matters of moment 
deliberately, and then stands reso- 
lutely by his convictions. He forti- 
fies his judgment so powerfully with 
facts and figures that he generally 
dominates men with his views. He 
is naturally a man of high temper 
but has it under such perfect control 
that it rarely exhibits itself beyond 
the bounds of positiveness. By this 
excellent government of himself he 
is always well poised in dignity and 
reserve. Broadminded and of enter- 
prising spirit, he works out his many 
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mighty plans with clear judgment, 
inflexible purpose and unswerving 
integrity. To his friends he is frank, 
generous and kind, and to all men 
fair and just. He is very domestic 
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and finds great happiness and rest in 
the innocence of his children, and 
the loving companionship of his wife, 
to whom he is always indulgent and 
tender. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History for 
February, 1885, contained a partial list of the 
various historical societies of the United 
States and of Canada. It was originally 
prepared by General Charles W. Darling, cor- 
responding secretary of the Oneida Historical 


Society, who has recently corrected the list 
and made many additions, and by his kind- 
ness we are permitted to publish it. We shall 
be pleased to note any additions that may be 
made, either of newly formed organizations, 
or those that may have been overlooked. 











Alabama 
Alaska 
Arkansas 
California 
California 
Colorado 


Alaska Historical Society 


State Historical Society 


Connecticut 
Connecticut 
Connecticut 
Connecticut 
Connecticut 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


American Oriental Society 


Georgia 
Illinois 
Illinois 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Georgia Historical Society 
Chicago Historical Society 
Historical Society of Joliet 


Indiana Historical Society 





Alabama-Mistorical Society... «oo... dei ce lsd esives 


Arkansas Historical Society 
Society of California Pioneers 
Territorial Pioneers of California 


New Haven Colony Historical Society 


Connecticut Historical Society 

New London County Historical Society 
Tolland County Historical Society 
Fairfield County Historical Society 
Westport Historical Society 
Delaware Historical Society 

Dist. of Columbia .|Columbian Historical Society 

Dist. of Columbia .|Philosophical and Historical Society 
Historical Society of Florida 


Illinois State Historical Society 


Historical Society of the County of Vigo 
Vincennes Historical and Antiquarian Society 
Madison County Historical Society 

Borden Institute Historical Society 

Iowa State Historical Society 


.... Little Rock 
. San Francisco 
. .San Francisco 
Denver 

. New Haven 

. New Haven 
Hartford 

.. New London 
Tolland 

... Bridgeport 
Westport 

... Wilmington 
... Washington 
... Washington 
. St. Augustine 
Savannah 


... Indianapolis 
... Vigo County 
Vincennes 
Anderson 
New Providence 
Iowa City 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETIES—Continued. 








Kentucky 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusefts .... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts ..... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts ... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts ... 

Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts ... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts ... . 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts ... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts .... 


Academy of Natural Science 


Hawk Eye Pioneer Association of Louisa County..... 


Kansas State Historical Society 
Marshall County Pioneer Association 
Historical and Scientific Society 
Historical Association and Filson Club 
Louisiana Historical Society 

Maine Historical Society 

Gorges Society 

Maine Genealogical Society 
Sagadahoc Society 

Bangor Historical Society 

Maryland Historical Society 

Johns Hopkins University 

American Historical Association 
Numismatic Society 

Archeological Institute of America 
Massachusetts Historical Society 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society 
New England Methodist Historical Society 
Military Historical Society 

Bostonian Society 

Boston Memorial Association 

Webster Historical Society 
Universalist Historical Society 

Boston Memorial Sociéty 

Essex Institute 

Historical and Antiquarian Society 
Dedham Historical Society 


-|Old Residents’ Historical Society 


American Congregational Historical Society 
Pilgrim Historical Society 
Old Colony Historical Society 


./American Antiquarian Society 


Antiquarian and Historical Society 

Historical Society....... 

Pecomtuck Valley Memorial - Association 
Historical Society 

Dorchester Historical and Antiquarian Society 


.|Society of Antiquity 


American Congregational Association 








Historical Society of Watertown 





- Marshall Co’t’y 
Maysville 

* Louisville 
..Baton Rogue 
Portland 
Portland 


Baltimore 
Boston 


Boston 
Boston 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Chelsea 
Plymouth 
Maunton 
Worcester 

. Newburyport 
Deerfield 

.. South Natick 
Deerfield 


... Worcester 
Boston 
.... Watertown 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETIES—Continued. 











Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts .... 
Massachusetts .... 


Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Nebraska 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire... 
New Hampshire... 
New Hampshire... 


New Jersey 
New Jersey 
New Jersey: 
New Jersey 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


OW OE os. 0a 


New York . 
New York 
New York 





Historical and Library Society 

Danvers Historical Society 

Old Residents’ Historical Association 
Plymouth Society 

Berkshire County Historical Society 
Michigan State Pioneer Society 
Michigan Historical Society 

Wayne County Pioneer Society 
Houghton County Historical Society 
Muskegon County Pioneer and Historical Society 
Minnesota Historical Society 
Mississippi Historical Society 

Missouri Historical Society 

Historical Society 

Nebraska State Historical Society 
Nebraska University Historical Association 
New Hampshire Historical Society 

New Hampshire Antiquarian Society 
Nashua Historical Society 

New Jersey Historical Society 

Passaic County Historical Society 
Vineland Historical and Antiquarian Society 
New England Society 

New Brunswick Historical Club 
Historical Society of New Mexico 
American Archeological Council 

New York Historical Society 
Genealogical and Biographical Society 
American Philological Society 

American Numismatical and Archeological Society 
Linnean Society 

Ethnological Society 

Huguenot Society of America 

New York Academy of Anthropology 
The Grolier Club 

The Holland Society 

United States Catholic Historical Society 
Albany Institute 

Long Island Historical Society 

Buffalo Historical Society 

The Oneida Historical Society 





Cayuga County Historical Society 





... South Natick 
Danvers 


Plymouth 
Pittsfield 
‘Lansing 

Detroit 
Detroit 
Houghton 


St. Paul 
Jackson 

i cecee Site LAS 
Helena 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Concord 

. Contoocook 
Nashua 
Newark 


Si eee NOW YORE 
New York 


Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETIES—Continued. 














New York 
New York 


New York 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania .... 
Pennsylvania 


Genessee County Pioneer Association 
Waterloo Historical Society 

Ulster County Historical Society 

West Chester Historical Society 
Historical and Forestry Society 
Livingston County Historical Society 
Chautauqua Historical Society 
Historical Society of Newburgh Bay 
Onondaga Historical Society 

Jefferson County Historical Society 
Rochester Historical Society 

Mohawk Valley Historical Society 
Toledo Historical and Geographical Society 
Society of ex-Army and Naval Officers 
Ashtabula County Pioneer Asssociation 
American Pioneer Association 

German Pioneer Society 

Pioneer Society 

Geauga County Historical Society 
Mahoning Valley Historical Society 
Pioneer Society 

Firelands Historical Society 

Ohio Archeological and Historical Society 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio 
Western Reserve Historical Society 
Early Settlers’ Association 

New England Society of Columbus 
Licking Co. Pioneer Historical and Archeological Society 
Western Pioneer Association 

Maumee Valley Pioneer Association 
Pioneer and Historical Society 

Oregon Pioneer Association 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
Franklin Institute 

Presbyterian Historical Society 
American Baptist Historical Society 
International Scientific Association 
American Philosophical Society 
Friends Historical Society 

Library Company Historical Society 





German Society of Pennsylvania 





Batavia 
Waterloo 
Kingston 


.. White Plains 


... Jamestown 


Newburgh 
Onondaga 


... Watertown 


Rochester 


. Baldwinsville 


Toledo 
Cincinnati 
Jefferson 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 


.- Madisonville 


.. Youngstown 


Marietta 
Norwalk 
Columbus 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Newark 


..New Carlisle 


Toledo 
Astoria 
Butteville 


... Philadelphia 
... Philadelphia 
... Philadelphia 
..- Philadelphia 
..- Philadelphia 
... Philadelphia 
..- Philadelphia 
..- Philadelphia 
... Philadelphia 

. Philadelphia 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETIES—Continued. 











Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania :... 
Rhode Island 
Rhode Island 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina... 


Vermont.:..5.. 0.00 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
Canada, etc 
Canada, etc 
Canada, 
Canada, 
Canada, 


Bucks County Historical Society 

Dauphin County Historical Society 
Lutheran Historical Society 

Lackawanna Institute of History and Science 
Linnzan Historical and Scientific Society 
Moravian Historical Society 

Bradford County Historical Society 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society 
Historical Society of Franklin County 
Lutheran Historical Society 

Historical Society 

Hamilton Historical Society 

Montgomery Historical Society 


-|Historical Society of Pittsburgh and Western Penn 


Rhode Island Historical Society 


Rhode Island Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Historical Society....|.... 


Newport Historical Society 

South Carolina Historical Society 
Historical Society of Tennessee 
Historical Society of Galveston 
Vermont Historical Society 
Middlebury Historical Society 
Rutland County Historical Society 
Southern Historical Society 
Historical Society of Roanoke College 
West Virginia Historical Society 
State Historical Society 

Old Settlers’ Historical Society 
Milwaukee Pioneer Club 

Historical Society 

Historical Society of Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick Historical Society 
Prince Edward’s Island Historical Society 
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....-Doylestown 
.... Harrisburg 
.... Harrisburg 
Scranton 
Lancaster 
Nazareth 
Towanda 

.. Wilkes-Barre 
. Chambersburg 
.... Gettysburg 


. Norristown 
Pittsburgh 

. Providence 
Providence 
Newport 
Charleston 
Nashville 
Galveston 
..-.- Montpelier 
.. Middlebury 


.- Morgantown 
Madison 
Racine 

... Milwaukee 


Halifax 


Pr. Edward’s I. 
Toronto 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE contemporary Club Lectures on 
American History, were given during March 
and April, in the Unitarian Church of Madi- 
son, Wis. It is needless to say that this third 
season was as successful as were those pre- 
ceding. The general theme considered was 
‘* Crossing the Alleghanies,” and the various 
lectures, with dates,-as follows: March 4th, 
‘“‘The Land and the People,” Frederick J. 
Turner, Assistant Professor of American 
History in the State University ; March 11th, 
** Kentucky Pioneers,” Prof. James D. But- 
ler, LL. D., vice-president of the State His- 
torical Society ; March 18th, ‘‘George Rogers 
Clark and the Conquest of the Northwest,” 
Reuben G. Thwaites, secretary of the State 
Historical Society ; April 8th, ‘‘ East Ten- 
nessee and King’s Mountain,” Prof. A. O. 
Wright, secretary of the State Board of 
Charities and Reform ; April 15th, ‘‘ Robert- 
son and Sevier as Commonwealth Builders,” 
David E. Spencer, Instructor in History in 
the State University. 


From a recent issue of the Philadelphia 
Press, we learn that the Pennsylvania Society 
of Sons of the Revolution have taken action 
on two points that must prove of particular 


interest and importance. It was decided to 
undertake the erection of stone tablets to 
mark the scenes of Revolutionary battles in 
the country about Philadelphia, and also to 
secure copies at least of all accessible papers 
and documents of value bearing upon the 
time of the Revolution. ‘‘ Both these move- 
ments must prove of great value. All about 
' Philadelphia, extending through several 
counties, there is most interesting historical 
ground. The Continental Army fought over 
a considerable portion of the territory, and 


was particularly active in Chester County, 
but there has never been anything to mark 
these operations in that definite way that is 
desirable.” 


THOSE who are fond of tracing current 
political expressions back to their source, 
must go farther away than 1863 to learn the — 
origin of a ‘‘dark horse,” as applied to an 
unknown or reserved political candidate. 
In Thackery’s ‘‘ Adventures of Philip,” may 
be found the following, direct to the point: 
‘A gentleman united to our family, by the . 
closest ties will offer himself as a candidate 
for your suffrages— 

‘*Why, who is it? He is not going to put 
in Uncle Twysden, or my sneak of acousin?” 

‘“No,” says Mr. Bradgate. 

‘“Why, bless my soul ! he can’t mean me,” 
said Philip. ‘‘Who is the dark horse he has 
got in the stable?” 

“Then Mr. Bradgate laughed. Dark 
horse you may call him. The new member 
is to ‘be Greenville Woolcomb, Esq., your 
West India relative, and no other.” 

THIS does not supply the origin of the expres- 
sion, but it traces it back some thirty years. 
We can, however, give the origin of that 
other current phrase, ‘‘ fixing his fences,” as 
having reference to some wary statesman 
who has gone home to see that his political 
plot is in good order. Some twelve or four- 
teen years ago, Frank G. Carpenter, now a 
Washington correspondent, was at his home 
in Mansfield, O., where Senator John 
Sherman had gone, to look after his canvass 
in a pending senatorial election. As Car- 
penter was the Mansfield correspondent of 
the Cleveland Leader, he was directed to 
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interview Mr. Sherman as to the cause of 
his errand, but all the response he could 
obtain from Mr. Sherman was that he had 
come on to look after his farm, ‘‘some of 
his fences needed fixing ” etc. Mr. Carpenter 


faithfully reported him, the press of the 
country took it up, and the phrase and the 
suggested idea have been inseparable since. 


At the April conference of the Mormon 
church, Wilford Woodruff, the seer, revelator 
and prophet in spiritual things, and the 
president in things temporal, made a start- 
ling declaration. He announced that there 
would be no more spiritual revelation to this 
age, as God had given enough light to the 
world already for its guidance and salvation. 
This means that the Mormon leaders here- 
after are to avoid the embarrassments of the 
past, and are not to be expected to have 
special spiritual directions in their manage- 
ment of the church. From the day of Joseph 
Smith until the present, the church has 
taught the doctrine of divine guidance as de- 
clared in especial revelation through the 
mouth of the leader and prophet of the 
church. The later presidents, Taylor and 
Woodruff, have been far more sparing of the 
use of this weapon of power than was Smith, 
while Brigham Young practiced it only upon 
great occasions. Hereafter it is not to be 
used at all. The fact is significant. It shows 
that Mormonism must take its chance here- 
after with other creeds, and that its greatest 
superstitions are falling away before the 
light. 


THE power that Woodruff thus relinquishes 
was claimed by him in abundance in the 
early days of his church labors. It not only 
embraced the gifts of healing and blessing, 
but went in one case even to the raising of 
the dead. This is no Gentile invention, as 
the story is told in his own words in that 
“Little Leaves from my Journal,” that he 
has published for the guidance of the Mor- 
mon youth, It was back in 1838, when the 
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now president was young and full of zeal 
if not yet of knowledge. He had been preach- 
ing with power and result upon the islands 
of the coast of New England, and followed 
by fifty-three willing converts, was on the long 
road from. Maine to the Mormon gatherings 
in Missouri and IIllnois. His beloved wife— 
in those days the Saints were each confined to 
one—was taken ill in the wagon in which 
they were laboriously moving forward 
through slush and snow and freezing weather. 
He moved her to the shelter of a house by 
the roadside. He laid hands upon her and 
prayed over her. Shesoon revived and slept 
some through the night, A day passed ; she 
seemed to be gradually sinking, and in the 
evening her spirit apparently left her body— 
and she was dead. ‘‘ The sisters gathered 
around her body,” continues the narrative, 
‘‘weeping, while I stood looking at her in 
sorrow. The spirit and power of God began 
torest upon me, until, forthe first time dur- 
ing her sickness, faith filled my soul, al- 
though she lay before me as one dead. 


‘*T HAD some oil that was consecrated for 
my anointing while in Kirtland. I took it 
and consecrated it again before the Lord for 
anointing the sick. Ithen bowed down be- 
fore the Lord and prayed for the life of my 
companion, and I anointed her body with 
the oil in the name of the Lord. I laid my 
hands upon her, and in the name of Jesus 
Christ I rebuked the power of Death and 
the Destroyer, and commanded the same to 
depart from her and the spirit of life to en- 
ter her body. Her spirit returned to her 
body and from that hour she was made 
whole; and we all felt to praise the name of 
God, and to trust in Him and to keep His 
commandments. While this operation was 
going.on with me (as my wife related after- 
wards) her spirit left her body and she saw it 
lying upon the bed, and the sisters weeping. 
She looked at them and at me and upon her 
babe; and while gazing upon this scene two 
personages came into the room carrying a 
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coffin, and told her they had come for her 
body. One of these messengers informed 
her that she could have her choice: She 
might goto rest in the spirit world, or, on 
one condition she could have the privilege of 
returning to her tabernacle and continuing 
her labors upon the earth. The condition 
was, if she felt that she could stand by her 
husband, and with him pass through all the 
cares, trials, tribulations and afflictions of life 
which he would be called upon to pass 
through for the gospel’s sake unto the end. 
When she looked at the situation of her hus- 
band and child she said, ‘ Yes, I will do it.’” 





Many other miracles were performed by 
this modern worker by the gift of faith. The 
wife of a friend was sick of a fever. He 
placed his hands upon her, and commanded 
her to walk. ‘‘She arose, and was healed 
from that instant, and she walked down to 
the sea, and I baptized her.” The husband 
of this same woman, Ebenezer Carver, a resi- 
dent of one of the Atlantic islands above 
mentioned, was converted to Mormonism by 
a miraculous fish, or, more properly, a fish 
moved by some spiritual power. He had 
been investigating the doctrines preached to 
him by the Apostle Woodruff, and in search 
of truth, walked down to the sea shore, 
wishing for a physical manifestation. ‘‘ The 
passage of scripture came to his mind that 
there would be no sign given ‘but the sign of 
the prophet Jonas,’ and while this thought 
was in his mind a large fish arose to the top 
of the water, a distance from him in the sea, 
and suddenly sank out of sight. He much 
desired to see it again, and soon it arose to 
the top of the water, accompanied by another 
fish of about the same size, and one of them 
swam on the water in a straight line towards 
Mr. Carver, as he stood upon the shore. It 
came as near to him as the water would per- 
mit, and then stopped and gazed at him 
with a penetrating eye, as though it hada 
message for him. It then returned to its 
mate, in the ocean, and swam out of sight.” 
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Of course Mr. Carver was convinced from 
that hour, especially because, as the writer 
adds, ‘‘this was at a season of the year when 
fish of that size are never known upon those 
shores or seas; and they are never, at any 
season, known to come ashore as in the case 
mentioned.” 





THE contests between Satan and the Apostle, 
for Mr. Woodruff was counted at an early 
day as worthy to be classed as one of the 
Prophet Smith’s chosen Twelve, were fre- 
quent, and always ended with victory for the 
last named. Once, while in Manchester, 
upon his mission to England, he was in- 
formed that one of the Mormon sisters was 
possessed of a devil, and was urged to speed- 
ily cast it out: ‘‘I went to the house where 
the woman lay, in the hands of three men,” 
the Apostle tells us, ‘‘in a terrible rage, and 
trying to tear her clothing from her. If I 
acted upon my own judgment I should not 
have attempted to administer to her with the 
company present, but as I was a stranger 
there, and Brother Clayton presided over the 
branch, I joined him in administering to the 
woman. But the unbelief of the wicked 
present was so great, we could not cast the 
devil out of her, and she raged worse than 
ever. I then ordered the room to be cleared, 
and when the company left the house, ex- 
cept the few attending her, we laid hands 
upon her, and I commanded the devil to 
come out of her, in the name of Jesus Christ. 
The devil left her, and she was entirely 
cured and fell asleep.” These examples are 
but one or two of the many, for Mormon 
theology has made much of the very things 
which the church now declares have gone by 
for ever, for this age, at least. 





ARRANGEMENTS are being made for the 
formal dedication of the Garfield Memorial 
structure, at Cleveland, O., on Decoration 
Day. Ex-President Hayes, the president of 
the association, has issued the following ex- 
planatory announcement: ‘‘The Garfield 
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Memorial Association purpose to dedicate, 
by appropriate public services, the memorial 
structure erected in honor and memory of 
the late President Garfield at Lake View 
Cemetery, in this city, on national Memorial 
Day, May 30th next. The trustees of the as- 
sociation respectfully solicit and cordially in- 
vite all organized bodies in the United States, 
including military, Masonic and civic, and 
ex-soldiers and citizens generally, to honor 
the occasion by their presence and to partici- 
pate in the ceremonies. Arrangements are 


being perfected with railroad companies for 
reduced rates of fare, information of which 
may be obtained at principal stations.” 


THE monograph published some weeks 
ago by the Hamilton Bank of New York 
city, presenting the story of the Burr- 
Hamilton duel as told in the newspaper 
accounts of 1804, has attracted a degree of 
attention that illustrates the interest still felt 
in that tragic and lamentable event. Sever- 
al scores of letters have been received at the 
bank asking for the pamphlet or commenting 
upon the facts therein presented. One writer 
in the course of his comments, says: ‘‘ A gen- 
tleman connected with the Schuylers and 
Hamiltons closely by marriage, and with 
whose friendship I was long honored, once 
told me, ‘I am the only man living who 
knows the real cause of that duel, and I shall 
carry my secret with me to the grave,’ which 
he did. My mother, only daughter of 
Nathaniel Pendleton (Hamilton’s second in 
the duel,) often told me, ‘Father did not, I 
think, wish Gen. Hamilton to fight with Burr. 
He felt certain that Burr would kill him. 
Burr was a dead shot; the general was a 
very poor one.’ Of Burr my mother always 
spoke with the most undisguised scorn and 
contempt. She told me often, ‘I have seen 
him walking the streets of New York, often 


.man, 
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—a little decrepit, shabby, 
two poor 


a” 


mean-looking 
to pay his way across 
the ferry. Another venerable correspon- 
dent writes: ‘‘I was nine years old when 
the duel occurred, and remember the event 
very well, The country was greatly excited, 
threatening to hang Burr. In some respects 
he had his deserts. He was despised, an 
outcast from society. I have seen him 
twice, the last time the morning after his 
last marriage. He and his wife went on the 
New Haven steamboat in New York. He 
was a very small man, but every person 
would notice his remarkably bright black 
eyes.” Says another writer: ‘‘My great- 
grandfather, Theodore B. Valleau, signed as 
a witness to Gen. Hamilton’s will, and his 
son was at that ‘time a student at law in 
Hamilton’s office. To him the general had 
given his last words of direction about his 
business affairs on the afternoon previous to 
his meeting with Col. Burr. Of course, no 
intimation was then given of what was to 
follow.” In Parton’s ‘‘ Life of Aaron Burr” 
a statement is made that the marble monu- 
ment erected by the St. Andrew’s Society of 
New York, of which Hamilton was president, 
upon the spot in Weehawken where he fell, 
was broken down and carried off by vandal 
hands and that ‘‘the slab which bore the 
inscription was preserved until recently,” 
but ‘‘upon searching for it” it was discover- 
ed ‘“‘that even that last relic had disap- 
peared in the same mysterious manner as 
the rest.” The publication of this mono- 
graph has thrown light upon that mystery, 
for one of the letters above referred to, 
from a member of the family, to which that 
historic spot belongs, says: ‘‘ The duel was 
fought on my father’s property, and he now 
has in his house the slab that the St. An- 
drew’s Society erected to mark the spot.” 
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To THE Epitor.—In a paper entitled, ‘‘The 
Conspiracy of Pontiac,” by W. H. Perrin, in 
the March number of your magazine, it is 
stated that ‘‘ Pontiac hastily collected a large 
assemblage of (Illinois Indians) and told them 
‘he would consume them as the fire con- 
sumes the dry grass on the prairies, if they 
hesitated in lending him their assistance.’” 

There is no authority for this piece of sav- 
age oratory except A. Chouteau’s journal, in 
which it is put into the mouth of the chief. 
Chouteau was not in the Fort Chartres region 
when Pontiac was there, nor is there evi- 
dence of the presence of a Frenchman at the 
so-called Indian Council’ thereabouts ; or, in 
fact, of such a council having been held. 
The dialects of the five Illinois tribes were 
not the same, and there is not proof that the 
Ottowa chief could communicate orally with 
them. 

In his confused and almost unintelligible 
account of the Chickasaw campaign in 1736, 
Chouteau invented a person called Prud- 
homme as the leader of the French, and gets 
up an unseemly wrangle on the battle-field 
between this leader and Peter St. Ange, 
pompously designated M. de Bellerive— 
though none of the St. Anges, except Louis, 
the youngest, ever used or were known by 
this assumed title—and inaseries of speeches 
fired at each other as they march to the fight, 
makes the superior display exceeding pride 
and ignorance, St. Ange insolence and in- 
subordination—all coined out of his own 
brain. On another occasion he imagines and 
puts into Laclede’s mouth much twaddle as 
a speech addressed to Missouri Indians, not 
one word of whose language Laclede under- 
stood, He attributes acts and motives to 
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Neyon de Villiers, commandant at Fort 
Chartres, which are related to truth some- 
what as the smell of Limburg cheese is to 
the odor of violets. His so-called journal 
was not a contemporaneous record of evénts 
as they occurred, but written some time dur- 
ing the present century. I do not doubt he 
invented the Pontiac speech. 

Mr. Perrin closes with the statement, that 
“during a drunken debauch in St. Louis, 

Pontiac was enticed across the river 
into the swamps of Illinois, and there treach- 
erously murdered,” which, in the main, is 
made from the sort of cloth the fairies weave. 
There is not a tittle of authority for an Indian 
debauch at St. Louis at any time during 
French days. Personally, I do not believe 
Pontiac was at St. Louis at all; and in a 
critical review of the part of Parkman’s nar- 
rative, which relates to this visit, I have 
given reasons to justify this disbelief. 

All that is known of the Ottawa brave 
being on the west side of the Mississippi in 
1769, comes from Peter Chouteau, orally 
communicated to Nicollet, and later retold 
with variations, to Parkman. Not a word 
is found in either to warrant even a con- 
jecture that Mr. Perrig tells the truth as 
to the chief's conduct in the village ; on the 
contrary, both writers agree that it was or- 
derly, dignified and worthy his best days. 
So far from justifying the thoughtless asser- 
tion that he was ‘‘enticed” across the river, 
they tell us Pontiac went against St. Ange’s 
advice, a reported gathering of Indians at 
Cahokia the inducing motive. 

There are no ‘‘swamps of Illinois” oppo- 
site St. Louis. Pontiac was assasinated in 
the village of Cahokia, according to Father 
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Meurin, the priest serving the locality ; 
in the adjoining forest, according to Park- 
man. The debauch, if there was one, began 
and ended at that post, American traders, it 
is said, at the bottom of it. A century ago 
there were cultivated fields and woods around 
Cahokia, the oldest settlement in the Illinois 
district, as there are now; but the swamps 


are an addition of Mr. Perrin’s. We, who 
live within sight of the old place, prefer that 
its topography should remain as nature 
formed it, and that Mr. Perrin reserve his 
imagined swamp for some place that desires 
to possess one, 
Oscar W. COLLET. 
Sr. Louis, March 18, 1890. 


NOT “STATE LIBRARIAN.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE MAGAZINE OF 
WESTERN History :—My attention has been 
ealled to the reappearance (through inadvert- 
ance, doubtless) in the April MAGAZINE, of 
the absurd report ciculated last February by 
the Associated Press, to the effect that I had 
been appointed ‘‘ General Librarian of the 
State of New York,” with headquarters at 
Utica, etc. Of course there is no such posi- 
tion in existence, and I have received no 
Stateappointment. I came herein February 
as a graduate student in history at the Johns 
Hopkins University for purposes of special 
research in the State Library. As long ago 


as February 22d, the Critic of your city, con- 
tained a correction of the Associated Press 
dispatch and a statement of the facts. I do 
not know why my personal affairs should be 
of any interest to the general public, but. in 
justice to Mr. Melvil Dewey, the efficient 
director of the State Library, it is proper to 
state that his office remains unchanged, his 
headquarters being still at Albany. 


Respectfully, 
WILLIAM BrisToL SHAW. 


State Library, 
Avsany, New York, April 12. 


REEDER, AND THE KANSAS COMMITTEE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE MAGAZINE OF 
WESTERN History :—The enclosed letter is a 
copy of a letter in my possession, which I do 
not think has ever been published. I have 
just been reading the article in THE MAGAZINE 
OF WESTERN History on the ‘‘ Early History 
of Kansas,” and thought that perhaps it 
might be a link in the chain of events in that 
history. It is a correct copy of the original 
except as’ to some of the spelling which I 
have corrected. 

Wo. L. RANSOM. 
LircurieTp, Conn April 8. 


The letter referred to is as follows: 
LecompTon, K. T. 4 May, 1856. 
My Dear Sir :-—As yet I have introduced 
no witnesses and shall not until Reader is 
through. The Committee (S. & H.) are black 


hearted dogs, and are doing all in their 
power to aid Reader & Co., who they are the 
mere tools of. They admit all sorts of hear- 
say evidence. Their witnesses are trained 
and tell their tale with as much promptness 
and pride as a boy does his Sunday school 
lesson. In addition, they have twenty. or 
thirty reporters in addition to their abolition 
clerks, who are engaged in manufacturing 
public opinion. I shall be able to produce 
some good things on them. The great mis- 
fortune is, our friends won’t work like theirs. 
We have quite an excitement here, but I 
don’t think we will have an outbreak for 
some time, but I fear it is inevitable. 


Yours Truly 
J. W. WHITFIELD. 
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‘* James G. BIRNEY AND His Times: THE GEN- 
ESIS OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, WITH SOME 
ACCOUNT OF ABOLITION MOVEMENTS IN THE 
SOUTH BEFORE 1828.” By William Birney, 
ex-brevet Major-general United States Vol- 
unteers. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 


Whether General Birney had uppermost in 
mind an answer to the recent ‘‘ Story” of the 
life of William Lloyd Garrison, as ‘‘ Told by 
his children,” or merely the proper presenta- 
tion to this and succeeding generations of a 
life-sketch of one of the great anti-slavery 
leaders in the field of active politics, he has 
certainly accomplished both purposes jn the 
book before us. The life of Birney was full 
of notable events, and was passed upon a 
conspicuous arena, in notable times. A na- 
tive of Kentucky, the ‘‘son of a slaveholder, 
and an owner of slaves himself until past the 
age of forty, when, in 1834, he emancipated 
the human chattels held by him, and em- 
braced the cause of immediate emancipa- 
tion,” he was from this time forward, until 
the completion of his political career in 1845, 
a consistent Abolitionist, who was opposed 
to secession or the disruption of the Republic, 
and believed that Congress had no power in 
time of peace to abolish slavery in the South. 
In a letter on the political obligations of 
Abolitionists, written in 1839, seventeen 
years before the formation of the Republican 
party, he put forth substantially the same views 
on the slavery question as were formulated by 
the convention which nominated Gen. Fre- 


mont for President and until his death in 1857 
he voted first with the Free Soil and afteward 
with the Republican party. Driven out of 
Kentucky he went to Ohio, and as editor 
began his noble work as a crusader in free- 
dom’s cause. Unlike Garrison, he did not 
live to see the War, but died, after twelve 
years of invalid life, in 1857. His work was 
nobly done. ‘‘He had aroused the moral 
sentiment of that vast portion of Bible-loving 
Christian people, who feared, despised and 
rejected the Garrisonians, and who yet hated 
slavery. Mr. Birney was a patriot of the 





noblest stamp, who believed that under the 
teachings of Christianity, and in the proper 
outworkings of the ideas on which this 
nation was founded, slavery would be 
speedily abolished. Holding to convictions 
which the editor of Zhe Liberator railed at, 
he accomplished a work as great and as mor- 
ally sublime as that wrought by the great 
denouncer of the Constitution.” General Bir- 
ney has shown unusual aptitude, in so ar- 
ranging his material as to make a strong 
argument, and at the same time an interest- 
ing story. After the relation of the usual 
facts concerning ancestry, youth and college 
life, we see Mr. Birney as a lawyer, a planter 
and a politician ; follow him in his visit to 
the free States ; learn of his experience as an 
agent of the Colonization Society in 1832 and 
1833 ; his advent from a belief in coloniza- 
tion to abolition; his removal to Ohio; his 
work as an editor; his connection with the 
Free Soil and Republican parties, and his 
subsequent life, ending with a summary of 
his character that is filial yet just. Much of 
contemporaneous American history appears 
in connection with this story. There is also 
much of a polemic nature, that seems almost 
a necessity in view of the Life of Garrison 
above alluded to, and, as one has said upon 
that point: ‘‘In the volume before us the 
son defends the policy of his father with 


abundant and powerful evidence and with 
what, to those unacquainted with the moral 
and political position of the two men, might 
seem unnecessary acrimony. In view ofthe 
facts General Birney could have taken no 
other course. A long standing, though now 
nearly forgotten charge against Mr. Birney 
is, that in the Presidential campaign of 1844, 
by running as the candidate of the Liberty 
party, he defeated the election of Henry 
Clay, who was the life-long friend of his 
father, an Irish emigrant and an old-fash- 
ioned Whig of the Clay stamp. To those 
who read this book and consider the politi- 
cal position which Mr. Birney assumed more 
than half a century ago, this charge will ap- 
pear weak and childish.” 





























